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INTRODUCTION 


Samuel Butler was 24 when he arrived in Canterbury in January 1860. 
He had taken the classical tripos at Cambridge two years before and had 
spent the intervening time working among the poor in London, 
tutoring at Cambridge, and quarrelling with his father, Canon Butler, 
concerning his career. He wanted to paint, but his father, who had 
hoped for his son’s ordination, would not hear of this. Emigration to 
New Zealand offered an attractive escape. 

It was fortunate for posterity that Samuel Butler stepped ashore at 
Lyttelton at the time that he did, for Erewhon is an important book in 
literature, which might not otherwise have been written. 

The early settlers who wished to take up sheep country in Canterbury 
were bound by the land regulations of the Canterbury Association, 
which had jurisdiction over the country lying between the Waipara 
River in the north and the Ashburton River in the south. J. R. Godley 
changed the regulations in 1851 and made it possible for the so-called 
waste lands of Canterbury beyond these boundaries to be occupied at 
a peppercorn rental. The rush to establish sheep stations then began. 
Runs of between 5,000 and 50,000 acres could be taken up simply by 
making application to the Waste Lands Board and paying the rent of 
a few farthings per acre on the understanding that the run would be 
stocked within six months. 

By 1855 all the plains and foothill country had been applied for. 
J. B. Acland and C. G. Tripp then took up the first hill-country 
station at Mount Peel, South Canterbury, and in a few years their 
example had been so eagerly followed by squatters from Australia, 
old hands from other parts of New Zealand, and emigrants from the 
British Isles that by the time Butler arrived there was no known sheep 
country remaining unoccupied in Canterbury. Butler landed from the 
Roman Emperor on 27 January 1860 and at once sized up the situation. 
He had come to New Zealand with one intention — to increase his 
capital by farming. He was uncertain of the extent to which his father 
was prepared to finance him. It was therefore desirable that he should 
find unoccupied land and take this up at a cost of about £1 per 1,000 
acres, tather than have to buy the goodwill of a sheep station at the 
current rate of £100 per 1,000 acres. 

Without more ado he invested in a good horse and set off into the 
still largely unexplored mountain ranges to the west. He showed 
initiative and enterprise of a high order, as anyone will agree who has 
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visited the country which he found and which formed the nucleus of 
his Mesopotamia station. He made his first home 8 miles up a remote 
upper tributary of one of Canterbury’s great snow-fed rivers, deep in 
the mountains, far from the nearest habitation. “People meet me when- 
ever I come down to Christchurch,” he wrote “and ask me if I am 
frozen out yet —and pity me for having buried myself as they call it 
in such an out of the way place....—It may appear absurd to suppose 
myself the last fortunate individual who has succeeded in procuring 
country without buying it, but I must urge that I have followed up the 
Hurunui, the Waimakariri, the Rakaia, and Rangitata and only been 
successful in the case of the last-named river... .””! 

Samuel Butler was not the last to find new country, but had he found 
his mountain land without a struggle, and had he not even then been 
impelled by a restless spirit to make further quest for available sheep 
country, Evewhon might never have been written. 

It is the purpose here to put on record all that we know of Butler’s 
home in the Forest Creek Valley and at Mesopotamia. This wild area 
of vast tussock slopes, bush, wide river-bed and narrow rugged gorges 
with its back drop of sprawling glaciers and jagged peaks played an 
indelible part in the development of Butler’s character. “I have entirely 
recovered health, my constitution is more robust and eyes completely 
recovered,” he wrote to his aunt in September 1861, “‘and moreover 
I felt an immense intellectual growth shortly after leaving England, 
a growth which has left me a much happier and more liberal minded 
man. ...""? 


1. FOREST CREEK 


Samuel Butler’s letters home during his first year in Canterbury were 
edited by his family and, together with extracts from his journal and 
from three articles in The Eagle, a periodical of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, were published in 1863 in a little volume entitled A First 
Year in Canterbury Settlement. This has been acclaimed by L. G. D. 
Acland’ as “about the best account we have of early pastoral life in 
Canterbury” though Butler himself hated the book and said of it later 
“T dipped into a few pages when they sent it to me in New Zealand, 
but saw ‘prig’ written upon them so plainly that I read no more and 
never have and never mean to.”’? 

Thirteen pages of manuscript written in Butler’s hand in his hut 
at Forest Creek, the original copy of one of The Eagle articles, were 
found inserted in a book purchased at the Caledonian Market, London, 
in 1935. This manuscript was subsequently sold together with two 
sketches to Butler’s literary executors who made it available to the 
Canterbury Museum in 1954. It is published now for the first time in 
its original form and should be read in conjunction with this chapter. 
This manuscript and A First Year in Canterbury Settlement constitute the 
two main sources of information for the period during which Butler 
made his home in Forest Creek. 

Butler explored the upper reaches of the Rakaia and Waimakariri 
Rivers in February and March 1860. His first visit to the Rangitata 
Valley was made in April. Butler was accompanied by a man whom he 
refers to as H , and in a letter home dated April 1860 he wrote: 
“T have made another little trip, and this time have tried the Rangitata. 
My companion and myself have found a small piece of country, which 
we have just taken up. We fear it may be snowy in winter, but the 
expense of taking up country is very small.... We are, however, 
sanguine that it may be a very useful little run, but shall have to see it 
through next winter before we can safely put sheep upon it.’ 

They had made their way up Forest Creek, a large tributary of the 
Rangitata which it joins opposite the bleak slopes of Mount Harper, 
and just beyond the Ben McLeod Range, some 20 miles from the 
Mount Peel station homestead—20 miles of broken mountainous 
country beginning with the Rangitata Gorge and opening out above 
Forest Creek into one of those wide ice-terraced basins so typical of 
the upper reaches of the big Canterbury rivers. To Butler, Forest 
Creek was “an ugly barren-looking place enough—a deep valley 
between two high ranges. ... As its name imports, it has some wood, 
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though not much, for the Rangitata back country is very bare of 
timber.”* They camped well up the valley and next morning began 
the climb to the summit of the range at the head of Forest Creek, eager 
to see whether any available sheep country lay beyond. Seven hours 
hard going saw them on top, then a scramble up a peak and — “‘Sud- 
denly,” wrote Butler, “‘as my eyes got on a level with the top, so that 
I could see over, I was struck almost breathless by the wonderful 
mountain that burst on my sight. The effect was startling. It rose 
towering in a massy parallelogram, disclosed from top to bottom in 
the cloudless sky, far above all the others. ...If a person says he 
thinks he has seen Mount Cook, you may be quite sure that he has not 
seen it. The moment it comes into sight the exclamation is, “That is 
Mount Cook!’....75 


The country which Butler applied for, as a result of this expedition, 
was run No. 353 (not 367 as stated by Acland).* This comprised the 
Bush Stream valley between the Two Thumb and Sinclair ranges. 

By this time squatters had taken up all the country which can be 
seen from the Forest Creek - Rangitata junction. Henry Phillips, 
junior, J. H. Caton, E. Owen, J. Carter, J. King, and S. Stace had 
between them applied for all the land between the Sinclair range and 
the Rangitata River. Butler and his companion had not only a magnifi- 
cent view of Mount Cook, but they may well have been the first 
Europeans to set eyes on the thousands of acres of upland slopes 
which form the saucer-shaped Bush Stream watershed. The main 
stream is deeply incised in a narrow gorge, but either side of this, 
tussock slopes run back, gently at first, and then steepening to slopes 
of shingle and rock which rise to form the Two Thumb and Sinclair 
ranges, each with peaks of over 6,000 feet. Bush Stream emerges from 
this basin not far west of the Mesopotamia homestead, but the view 
up the stream from here is of a rugged gorge and there is no hint of the 
extent of tussock country which it drains. 

To climb one of the high saddles from a Forest Creek tributary and 
look down into this valley gives one some idea of the feelings with 
which Butler must have gazed at this unknown country. It is known 
locally as the ‘“‘Valley” and the only access, apart from the high 
saddles,* is up Bush Stream until the valley veers sharply to the south. 
Here the stream issues from an impassable gorge and one must climb 
up to the west, over a saddle, and back into the upper reaches of the 
basin. It is the custom at Mesopotamia now to muster the valley and 
bring the sheep out over Sinclair saddle before snow blocks their exit. 
No wonder Butler and his companion wanted to see it through the 


“*The lowest of these is Sinclair saddle, 5,537 feet, known to musterers as “‘Bullock Bow saddle’”’, for here has been set 
up an old cast bullock bow found nearby. 
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winter months before putting sheep on it. Butler is not likely to have 
wasted much time in returning to Christchurch, and the application 
dated 16 April for 10,000 acres is made out in his own hand.” The 
boundaries are accurately described, with a rough sketch map attached 
— very necessary considering the back country was largely unexplored 
and unmapped, but a practice seldom followed. It is at once apparent 
from the sketch map that Butler had not seen the lower end of the 
Bush Stream valley. In other words he had made no approach to his 
run from the northern end. 

In the latter half of April, still on the lookout for fresh sheep country, 
Butler left Christchurch and rode through north Canterbury to the 
Hurunui, which he followed up to its source. Once he had satisfied 
himself that no better country was available here, he made plans to 
return to Forest Creek. Under the existing regulations he was not bound 
to stock his run until six months after taking it up. He decided to 
winter there himself, first, and to build what was known as a V hut 
(see Butler’s description, p. 47). Writing home at this time he said, 
“T shall also build a more permanent hut there, for I must have some 
one with me, and we may as well be doing something as nothing.’’® 

During his reconnaissance Butler must have noted the small area of 
flat land at the junction of Forest Creek and its main eastern tributary; 
and when he made plans to winter in the area this would be an obvious 
choice for a base. The fact that it was not on his run was of no great 
importance. If necessary he could purchase the freehold of the site for 
£2 an acre. The important point was that it was relatively easy of 
access and lay within walking distance of the Bush Stream valley. 

With an old Irishman and a cadet, whose name is not recorded, for 
company, Butler returned to Forest Creek early in May. Each rode his 
own hotse, but their camp gear and stores had to be limited to what 
they could carry on one pack horse. Eight miles up Forest Creek one 
comes to a tributary on the east bank which heads back to a saddle, on 
the other side of which is the North Opuha River. On the south bank 
of this tributary, close to its junction with Forest Creek, is a pleasant 
low terrace —an ideal camp site, sheltered and well watered, with a 
little beech wood upstream. From here, directly across the stream which 
is now known as Butlers Creek, is a triangular, terraced area which 
afforded good grazing for the horses, where an eye could readily be 
kept on them. In this remote, lonely corner of the mountains the 
young Cambridge graduate and his two companions planned to 
winter. 

Shortly after Butler had set up camp in Forest Creek, another 
application dated 10 May was lodged by him with the Waste Lands 
Board in Christchurch. This was made by J. H. Baker, on his behalf, 
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for run No. 367, comprising the country on the western side of Forest 
Creek above their camp site. This linked up with run 353, the Bush 
Stream valley, by way of the Sinclair saddle and several other high 
passes negotiable by sheep. What appears to have happened was that 
Butler on his return to Forest Creek discovered that there was in fact 
some useful sheep country which had not been taken up between 
Forest Creek and the Bush Stream headwaters. This is not apparent 
while travelling up the bed of Forest Creek. It is not till one climbs 
out above the steep bush-clad river terrace that these slopes can be 
seen. Butler somehow got a message to Baker asking him to apply for 
these 5,000 acres. Having obtained this block of neighbouring moun- 
tainous country, Butler set about building a hut close to his camp. 

The site selected for his hut appears to have been on the boundary 
of the run belonging to Tripp and Acland. Butler therefore later pur- 
chased the freehold of a rectangular block — 10 by 20 chains — including 
the hut site and the point of a hummocky spur lying between the rivers 
at their junction. The following year when Butler had moved some 
6 miles away to his Mesopotamia home he wrote to C. G. Tripp® 
offering to sell the Forest Creek section, and explaining his unneigh- 
bourly act, “I did not buy the land for any other reason than because 
it was then absolutely necessary to me —it is not so now... .”* 

Butler and his companions had journeyed up the river in squally 
sou’ west weather which put a thin coating of snow on the hilltops. 
Then lovely autumn weather set in and they took advantage of this to 
begin building operations. “‘A V hut,” wrote Butler later as he sat 
on a stone in the completed hut, “‘is a roof, in shape of course like the 
letter Vt, set down without any walls upon the ground — mine is 
12 foot long by 8 foot broad... .”+° The roof was made with rafters 
of nothofagus, or black beech, known also as black birch, cut from the 
bush close by at the upstream end of the terrace. The terrace was some 
10 feet above the level of the shingly river bed with its border of thick 
matagouri scrub. By 20 May the hut was sufficiently complete for 
Butler to be able to sleep in it. 

The following day, 21 May, Butler and his cadet packed their swags. 
Butler was bound for Christchurch to “‘meet the mail” and to collect 
some additional stores. The cadet was to obtain beef from a station on 
the north side of the Rangitata and return with it to the Forest Creek 
encampment. The old Irishman was left behind with instructions to 
continue work on the hut which was still without a chimney. Heavy 
rain began to fall soon after they left Forest Creek and a fresh in the 
Rangitata prevented the cadet from returning. Butler collected his 


*Tripp did not buy the section, which still remains in Butler’s name. 


tHe might have said, more correctly, “Like an inverted letter V”’. 
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stores and a second cadet and was back at the Rangitata in 10 days’ 
time. He was horrified to find cadet No. 1 still there, together with the 
beef which had not improved with the delay. “My mind misgave me,” 
wrote Butler, “that my poor old Irishman who had been left alone at 
my place might be in a sore plight... .”11 Asa result Butler and his 
cadets made a hazardous crossing of the flooded Rangitata. 

It was a cold, wet evening and late by the time they came in sight of 
the hut on the terrace and saw a light twinkling, assuring them that 
the Irishman was still in the land of the living. Snow had crept a long 
way down the flanks of the hills. It was now the beginning of June and 
the wintry prospect was very different from what it had been before 
they departed. The V hut was still without a chimney — the Irishman 
had made no progress with this in their absence. ‘The 10 days of wet 
weather had made a sorry mess of the hut which proved to be neither 
“air tight nor water tight”. ? 

Next day it was still raining and they all set to work at the hut. They 
completed the chimney and made the thatch secure. That evening they 
had the satisfaction of lighting a fire in the hut and of getting almost 
dry again. The rain continued and the creeks were swollen to torrents. 
From the hut the tributary stream had to be crossed to reach the flat 
on which the horses were grazing. Until the horses were used to the 
area it was necessary to tether one of them and then the others would 
seldom stray far. Butler’s mare had been tethered overnight and in the 
morning could be seen to be in a tangle. There was nothing for it, the 
creek had to be crossed and the mare disentangled. Butler describes 
the furious torrent with boulders thumping and clattering beneath the 
water, and how, clad only in boots, shirt, and waistcoat, he made the 
two very risky crossings. (See page 50.) 

One hundred years later it is possible to identify the site of the hut 
by a faint trace, by post holes, and by the presence of an assortment of 
nails beneath the overlying turf. The trace of the hut, such as it is, 
suggests that the chimney and door were together at the end of the 
hut facing the hill. In the other end of the hut, with a view down the 
river, a window was probably fitted.* 

The completed chimney was a boon. Firewood was plentiful and 
the mud floor soon dried out with the addition of wood ash. Some idea 
of the primitive nature of the life the little party was leading can be 
gained from Butler’s remarks about a tin kettle which he had brought 
with him from Christchurch on his last trip. It has already been noted 
that they had with them only what they could carry on horseback. 
“I had brought up a tin kettle with me” he, wrote. “This was a great 


*There is a local legend that a door or a window from this hut was built into the old Mount Peel boundary hut which 
is still in use. This stone hut dating from the 1860s is some 20 minutes walk further up Forest Creek. Butler tells us that 
his V hut door was of thatch, but one of the stone hut’s windows could well be a relic of the V hut. 
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comfort and acquisition, for before we had nothing larger than pint 
pannikins to fetch up water in from the creek; this was all very well 
by daylight, but in the dark the hundred yards from the hut to the 
creek were no easy travelling with a pannikin in each hand. The 
ground was very stony, and covered with burnt Irishman scrub, 
against which (the Irishman being black and charred, and consequently 
invisible in the dark) I was continually stumbling and spilling half the 
water. There was a terrace, too, so that we seldom arrived with much 
mote than half a pannikin, and the kettle was an immense step in 
advance. The Irishman called it very ‘beneficial’, as he called everything 
that pleased him. He was a great character: he used to ‘destroy’ his 
food, not eat it. If I asked him to have any more bread or meat, he 
would say, with perfect seriousness, that he had ‘destroyed enough this 
time’. He had many other quaint expressions of this sort, but they did 
not serve to make the hut watertight, and I was half regretfully obliged 
to send him away a short time afterwards.” }® 

By 20 June Butler was once more about to set off for Christchurch. 
Work on the hut itself was still not complete but everything was ship 
shape, if primitive. The hut for its size was, according to Butler, 
“wonderfully comfortable”. 

Butler purchased the freehold of the Forest Creek hut site in Christ- 
church on 28 June. He then presumably made his way back to the 
Rangitata for the rest of the winter, or until he was satisfied that the 
country which he had taken up would do for sheep without being 
worked in conjunction with more that was clear of snow throughout 
the year. Both the cadets who were at Forest Creek left, as Butler said, 
“in a very short time,” and he added, “I have nothing to say against 
either of them; both did their best, and I am much obliged to them for 
what they did... .”1* The Irishman also departed about this time, as 
noted above. It is unlikely that Butler would have bought the freehold 
of the Forest Creek section unless he intended returning there. In his 
application for this section he describes himself as “‘Runholder’’, 
residence ‘“‘Forest Creek’’. On the other hand if he had already made 
up his mind about his country, and was bereft of companions, he may 
have decided to spend the remaining winter months in Christchurch. 
In any case, he would have made a point of being in town when the 
Waste Lands Board decided the boundaries of the various runs applied 
for in the Upper Rangitata district. This was on 30 August, and 
definite allotments were made the following day. Prior to this date 
much confusion existed. If the original applications are plotted on the 
map, a great deal of overlap is found. 

On 6 September, Butler made application for run 387, consisting of 
islands in the Rangitata bed. In this, which is in his own handwriting, 


Aerial view of Forest Creek from its junction with the Rangitata. The main tributary valley 
on the left is the Butler and where it meets Forest Creek Samuel Butler made his home in 
May 1860. Run No. 353 lay behind the Sinclair range on the right. 
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The sketch map drawn by Butler to accompany his first application for land (run No. 353) 
in the upper Rangitata district. 
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Butler’s separ in eee 1860 for run No. 353, the Bush Stream watershed, between 
the Sinclair and Two Thumb ranges. 


Samuel Butler in 1862. 


FOREST CREEK 19 


Butler gives his residence as “X*tChurch’’, and describes himself as 
“Gentleman”. In June it was as noted “Forest Creek” and “Run- 
holder’’. 

RK. Owen and J. Carter, who described themselves in their application 
as stockowners of the Waimakariri, had taken up run No. 242 in 
March 1858. This was the block of highly desirable land on which 
Butler had had his eye, and which included the best site for a home- 
stead in the district. Butler was successful in purchasing the licence 
for this, and three weeks after the Waste Lands Board had made its 
decisions, run No. 242 was transferred to him. Owen and Carter had 
stocked their run and their reason for selling to Butler is not clear. 
Probably they were dissatisfied with the boundaries as allotted. He 
now decided to abandon the hut in Forest Creek. He does not appear 
to have built any more permanent house in this area, although he had 
originally intended to. In the letter to Tripp, already quoted and dated 
October 1861, Butler wrote, “You ask what I will take for my hut & 
section up Forest Creek. I will take £40 for the section — the hut is in 
an unfinished state & really not worth mentioning... .”1° It had 
served its purpose. 


Inset 3 


2. MESOPOTAMIA 


It is not possible from the records now available to give a detailed 
chronological account of Butler’s three and a half years’ tenure of the 
Mesopotamia sheep station. It is not the present purpose to follow 
Butlet’s activities as a sheep farmer, or to trace the development of his 
literary excursions in The Press, or his notorious friendship with 
Charles Paine Pauli. Nor shall we more than touch on Butler’s cele- 
brated race to Christchurch against J. H. Caton, or his explorations 
with J. H. Baker which culminated in the discovery of the Whitcombe 
Pass. These aspects of his Mesopotamia days have been well described 
elsewhere. All that can be done is to gather from scattered sources 
the fragments of information which relate to Butler’s buildings at 
Mesopotamia, and which give some picture of the domestic scene. 


The purchase of run No. 242, consisting of low foothill tussock 
country suitable for winter grazing, and with a desirable homestead 
site, was of the greatest importance to Butler. This transaction was 
completed on 22 September 1860. The name, Mesopotamia, appears 
to have been used by Butler soon after he had acquired this land which 
lies between Forest Creek, the Rangitata, and Bush (or Butler’s) 
Stream.” Butler could now make his plans for a permanent home. 
Accordingly he bought a dray and bullocks and engaged station hands. 
On a Tuesday afternoon in the early part of October his preparations 
wete complete and the little party set out from Christchurch on their 
journey of some 120 miles. Butler records the contents of his dray as 
“Flour, tea, sugar, tools, household utensils few and rough, a plough 
and harrows, doors, windows, oats and potatoes for seed, and all the 
usual denizens of a kitchen garden; these, with a few private effects, 
formed the main bulk of the contents, amounting to about a ton and 
a half in weight. I had only six bullocks, but these were good ones, 
and worth many a team of eight... .”° 

After an adventurous week they got triumphantly to their journey’s 
end. Butler has given us this graphic description of the crossing of one 
of the big snow-fed rivers that lay athwart their route: “A dray going 
through a river is a pretty sight enough when you are utterly uncon- 
cerned in the contents thereof; the rushing water stemmed by the 
bullocks and the dray, the energetic appeals of the driver to Tommy 
or Nobbler to lift the dray over the large stones in the river, the 
creaking dray, the cracking whip, form a sont ensemble rather agreeable 
than otherwise. But when the bullocks, having pulled the dray into the 
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middle of the river, refuse entirely to pull it out again; when the 
leaders turn sharp round and look at you, or stick their heads under 
the bellies of the polars; when the gentle pats on the forehead with the 
stock of the whip prove unavailing, and you are obliged to have 
recoutse to strong measures, it is less agreeable: especially if the 
animals turn just after having got your dray half-way up the bank, 
and twisting it round upon a steeply-inclined surface, throw the centre 
of gravity far beyond the base: over goes the dray into the water. 
Alas my sugar! my tea! my flour! my crockery! It is all over —- drop 
the curtain.” He hastens to add, “I beg to state my dray did not upset 
this time; ::...""* 

During the winter months at Forest Creek, Butler had chosen a site 
for his Mesopotamia homestead. This lay on a little plateau on a 
terrace overlooking the wide bed of the Rangitata River some 5 miles 
above its junction with Forest Creek, with a magnificent sweep of 
view up the headwater branches of the Rangitata to the Main Divide 
and far downstream to the gorge which lies as a barrier to the plains. 
In spite of its exposed position the homestead site was sheltered, well 
watered, and close to an area of bush. A small hut had recently been 
built there by J. H. Caton (G of A First Year in Canterbury Setile- 
ment), a neighbouring runholder, and this was tenanted by his shepherd. 

Butler had laid his plans carefully. The Waste Lands Board decided 
the run boundaries on 30 August and Butler was able to bring a tracing 
of the government map with him to Mesopotamia to prove that 
Caton’s hut lay on his (Butler’s) run No. 242. The ensuing argument 
with Caton and the race to Christchurch to purchase the freehold of 
the site is vividly related by Butler in A First Year... page 114 et seq. 

Butler was successful and he bought the freehold of a 20-acre block. 
This licence (No. 2750) is dated 11 October.* The first Tuesday in 
October 1860 was the second, and it had taken Butler and the dray 
party a week to get to Mesopotamia. Allowing Butler about 38 hours 
for his return ride to Christchurch, it is clear that his dispute with Caton 


| had arisen immediately upon his arrival. The freehold licence refers 
to “the Hut now built upon my run 242 —- the Hut now building the 
| Sheep Yard & stockyard....” The “hut now built”? was obviously 
| Caton’s, and Butler had set his men to work at once upon arrival to 
| build another. ‘This was a sod hut. Butler labels it as such in one of 
: his sketches. The other sketch shows the characteristic zigzag pattern 
of the sods forming the walls. These were cut from the soil nearby and 
the fine matted roots tended to hold them together. They were cut 
with sloping sides. In most cases the walls were given a protective 
coat of clay, inside and out. Butler’s hut does not appear to have 
received such a coating, at any rate on the outside. Packe’s sketches, 
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however, suggest that it was coated at a later date. Windows brought 
from Christchurch, door and ‘rafters of beech poles from the bush 
nearby, and a thatch of snow grass would complete the hut. 

A few weeks after purchasing the freehold of the homestead site, 
Butler bought Caton out entirely, allowing him for his hut and yard. 
The plateau which formed the hut site was some 30 feet above the 
wide river flat. It is today occupied by a school and modern buildings, 
with the present Mesopotamia homestead only a short distance away. 
At the foot of the terrace were the sheep yards which Caton had built. 
These, probably with additions, are shown in Butler’s sketch. 

Caton’s hut, judging from Butler’s sketch, was also built of sods. 
The curious way in which the chimney was constructed is noted in 
these words of Butler’s: “Note how ye did buylde ye chymnie, 
clymbing to the toppe bye ye mounde whych they had happen”. 
This hut does not show in either of Packe’s sketches of 1868 and had 
probably been demolished by then. 

We are now faced with the problem of trying to date the building of 
the second hut which was to become Butler’s house and which survived 
until 1927. John Holland Baker, the surveyor who had acted as Butler’s 
agent in making application for run No. 367 in May 1860, spent 
Christmas of that year at Mesopotamia, preparatory to the two of them 
going off to explore the Rangitata headwaters. Baker records that 
“three of us sat down to Christmas dinner and our names were Butler, 
Baker, and Cook, the latter being Butler’s shepherd manager’’.® 
Another early visitor was Julius Haast, the provincial geologist. With 
his friend, Andrew Sinclair, m.p., who was botanising, Haast was 
making the first geological exploration of the Rangitata valley. They 
teached Mesopotamia late in February 1861 and made Butler’s hut 
their base camp. A month later, after a trip up the Clyde and Lawrence 
Rivers, Dr Sinclair was making his way back to Mesopotamia with 
Haast’s man, Stringer, when he was drowned in the Rangitata. Cook 
and two visitors to Mesopotamia found Dr Sinclair’s body after a 
search along the river bed. “Haast got the workmen on the station to 
make a wooden coffin; and on March 29 buried his friend in the flat 
about a quarter of mile from the river, reading the service from the 
Mass Book of Butler’s bullock-driver”.” Dr Sinclair’s grave can still 
be seen amongst the tussock and matagouri of the river flat directly 
in front of the Mesopotamia homestead. The inscription reads, “In 
memory of Andrew Sinclair, M.p., late secretary to the General Govern- 
ment of New Zealand under the administration of Sir George Grey. 
He was drowned crossing the Rangitata on the 1 April, 1861”. 

Festing Jones quotes a note of Butler’s written at this time which 
well describes their way of life: “April 1861. —It is Sunday. We rose 
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later than usual. There are five men sleeping in the hut. I sleep in a 
bunk on one side of the fire; Mr. Haast, a German who is making a 
geological survey of the province, sleeps upon the opposite one; my 
bullock-driver and hut-keeper have two bunks at the far end of the 
hut, along the wall; while my shepherd lies in the loft among the tea 
and sugar and flour. It was a fine morning and we turned out about 
seven o’clock. 

““The usual mutton and bread for breakfast with a pudding made of 
flour and water baked in the camp oven after a joint of meat — York- 
shire pudding, but without eggs. While we were at breakfast a robin 
perched on the table and sat there a good while pecking at the sugar. 
We went on breakfasting with little heed to the robin and the robin 
went on pecking with little heed to us. After breakfast Pey, my bullock- 
driver, went to fetch the horses up from a spot about two miles down 
the river where they often run; we wanted to go pig-hunting. 

“T go into the garden and gather a few peascods for seed till the 
horses should come up. Then Cook, the shepherd, says that a fire has 
sprung up on the other side of the river. Who could have lit it? 
Probably some one who had intended coming to my place on the 
preceding evening and has missed his way, for there is no track of any 
sort between here and Phillips’s.* In a quarter of an hour he lit another 
fire lower down and by that time, the horses having come up, Haast 
and myself —- remembering how Dr. Sinclair had just been drowned so 
near the same spot — think it safer to ride over to him and put him 
across the river. The river was very low and so clear that we could see 
every stone. On getting to the river-bed we lit a fire and did the same 
on leaving it; our tracks would guide anyone over the intervening 
ground.”® It is evident from this note that all hands were accom- 
modated in the one hut, the second having not yet been built. 

The only direct reference to the building of the second hut is in a 
passage from Butler’s MS. Note Books quoted by Festing Jones. 
Unfortunately the note is undated. It reads: “I was once compared to 
an albatross. I was crossing a mob of sheep over the Rangitata on to 
my own run; the sheep were tired with driving, there was an awful 
nor’ wester on the riverbed, and a fresh was evidently about to come 
down; the sheep would not cross; nothing that we could all do would 
get them to face the river. I rode over, therefore, to my own hut to 
get the assistance of two men who were putting up my second hut — or, 
I suppose I should almost call it, my house. The river was still low, but 
I sent them down with my horse that they might cross it at once while 
I got a mouthful of something to eat. Having got this I went down to 
the river on foot and found these men by the side of the river, funking. 


*Where the Mount Potts homestead now stands. 
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There was no excuse, seeing they had a horse, so I went straight into 
the river on foot and forded the first stream. Old Darky describing it 
to someone else said, ‘...and he went in—he went in like an 
albatross’.’’® 

This makes it quite clear that his house, the “cob” hut, was built 
after the sod hut. In A First Year in Canterbury Settlement Butler gives 
advice to those about to set up a sheep station and he has this to say on 
the subject of building a house. ‘‘As soon as you have put up one yard, 
you may set to work upon a hut for yourself and men. This you will 
make of split wooden slabs set upright in the ground, and nailed on to 
a wall-plate. You will first plant large posts at each of the corners, and 
one at either side every door, and four for the chimney. At the top of 
these you will set your wall-plates; to the wall-plates you will nail 
your slabs; on the inside of the slabs you will nail light rods of wood, 
and plaster them over with mud, having first, however, put up the 
roof and thatched it. Three or four men will have split the stuff and 
put up the hut in a fortnight. We will suppose it to be about 18 feet 
by 12. 

“By and by, as you grow richer, you may burn bricks at your 
leisure, and eventually build a brick house. At first, however, you must 
rough it.” ° Interesting as this is as a method of building a slab hut it 
does not apply to either of the Mesopotamia buildings. Butler’s second 
hut was built of cob, a mixture of clay, chopped-up tussock, and water. 
These were puddled together to the consistency of porridge, and then 
poured between wooden slabs which were removed after the cob had 
hardened. Or, in some cases, the walls were built up layer by layer 
without boxing. In this case the wall would be made wide at the bottom 
and taper as it rose. A well built cob wall is very durable so long as it 
is protected from the rain percolating through it from above. Butler’s 
were in good condition until the thatch was allowed to get into dis- 
repair some 50 to 60 years later. 

The hut measured approximately 15 by 32 feet and was set back 
40 yards from the terrace edge, whilst 10 yards to the west of it was a 
pleasant stream. The chimney appears in the earliest sketches to be of 
cob, in later photographs it is of stone. It was probably built of stone 
faced with cob. Door and window frames were of wood and the 
rafters of beech cut from the bush nearby and covered with manuka 
branches to support the thatch. The thatch was of snow grass, the 
blades of which are from 2 to 3 feet long. The thatched roof extended 
in front to form a verandah supported by four posts and similarly at 
the back to form a “lean to”, one end of which was walled in with 
slabs to make a small room with a back door at the chimney end of 
the cottage. To hold it in place and to protect it against the wind 
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horizontal strips of wood were tied firmly down to the top of the 
thatch.* 

In spite of these precautions constant repaits were necessary, as is 
shown by this entry of 6 February 1863 in the diary of E. R. Chudleigh, 
who was at the time assisting with the Mesopotamia shearing: 
“Appearances last night were bad and the hurricane that followed 
came up to the mark. It blew great guns. It took a deal of the thatch 
off out house, the shearers house and woolshed. It was so bad that all 
the shearers turned out and dressed at 1 a.m. Butler could look from 
his bed through the roof, a large piece being taken clear off... .”? 
We are fortunate in having a photograph of Butler’s house which was 
taken soon after it was built. (Opp. page 34.) Festing Jones records what 
is known of this photograph. It was lent by Enys in March 1862 to 
Butler, who had it copied. The photograph was not taken by Enys. 
It may have been the work of E. P. Sealy, who was engaged in survey 
work up the Rangitata at this time, and who took the later view. (Opp. 
page 50.) J. D. Enys had other memories of his visit to Mesopotamia. 
“Got to Mesopotamia late, and remember saying that some things 
in the loft over the bed-room looked like casts of hands in the half 
light of the fire, and was astonished to hear they were casts — one of the 
last things I expected to see in the mountains. 

“There were two huts, one for himself and partner, John Brabazon, 
who joined him while I was there, and the other the kitchen and men’s 
hut. You are right in saying he had a piano in the hut and often played 
fugues, and chaffed me for not knowing one tune from another, and 
saying what I lost by this. 

“T lent Butler a photo of the hut, which he had copied; it was built 
of mud or cob, and thatched with the long grass known as snow grass, 
a species of Danthonia. 

“On one occasion I rode up to Mesopotamia, and Butler took me 
to see the place he had chosen for a pig sty, which he said he thought 
a good one; but when I said I thought it a perfect place as the whole 
drainage went into the drinking water, he remarked that I was dread- 
fully practical.” 

Butler’s house was completed sometime before September 1861; 
for at that time he wrote from Mesopotamia to his aunt, Mrs Philip 
Worsley, “They will have told you at home of my two huts, my 
paddocks, my garden, which is now beautiful in a culinary point of 


view, green peas coming into blossom, potatoes well up, asparagus 


bed made and planted.... I have a few rose trees, carnations and 
narcissus, a daffodil, some poppies, stocks, sweet williams, wallflower, 


*Mr N. G. Barker of Scargill was at Mesopotamia in 1927 when Butler’s hut was being demolished and he vouches for 
the truth of Acland’s story about Butler putting the original thatch on upside down, 1that is to say from the ridge 
to the eaves instead of from the eaves to the ridge. 
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and larkspur — all in two little beds on either side the gate. The rest is 
chiefly potatoes and other vegetables. I have three little pear trees, 
three peach trees, four plum trees and four cherry trees.... I have 
plenty to eat and drink, fresh air of the purest kind, good health and 
spirits, nice quiet steady and industrious servants, than whom I shall 
never have better, nor do I wish for better - What more can a mortal 
desire? I have a pianoforte at which I practice very regularly, and 
fancy I am improving. My sitting-room is hung with the pictures I 
had at Cambridge, and I have more books than I can read. The only 
thing I really do want is the intellectual society of clever men... .”’14 

In March 1862 Butler was joined by Brabazon, who is said to have 
bought a share in the run.+5 Hoel Pattisson, who arrived with 
Chudleigh in the sailing ship Matoaka on 11 January 1862, also joined 
Butler as a cadet that year, and eventually managed the run for Butler, 
who was becoming increasingly engrossed in literary work in Christ- 
church. 

R. B. Booth has recorded his reminiscences in a scarce little volume, 
entitled Five Years in New Zealand, privately printed, and published in 
1912. Unfortunately, like many others who have recorded their 
youthful doings in later life, he is confused as to dates and the sequence 
of events and his rendering of them cannot be relied upon. Booth 
describes his first visit to Mesopotamia and says Butler had been 
established on the run about a year. This would put his visit at about 
the end of 1861. In any case it was after the cob house was built as is 
evident from this account: “Butler was a literary man, and his snug 
sitting-room was filled with books and easy chairs — a piano also, upon 
which he was no mean performer. 

“The station hands comprised a shepherd, bullock driver, hut- 
keeper, and two station hands employed in fencing in paddocks 
which with Cook, the overseer, Butler, and myself made up the total. 

“‘At daybreak we all assembled in the common kitchen for breakfast, 
after which we separated for our different employments. 

“At 12 noon we met again for dinner, and again about 7 p.m. for 
supper, which meal being over, Butler, Cook, and I would repair to 
the sitting-room, and round a glorious fire smoked or read or listened 
to Butler’s piano. It was the most civilised experience I had had of 
up-country life since I left Highfield and was very enjoyable. I did not, 
however, remain very long at Mesopotamia at that time... .”1° 

Booth visited Mesopotamia again in mid-winter at the invitation of 
Cook and Brabazon, Butler having gone to Christchurch “for an 
indefinite time.” Conditions were severe —- “For a fortnight we had 
been completely snowed up at Mesopotamia. Upon the homestead flat 
the snow was four feet deep, through which we cut and kept clear a 
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passage between the huts, and for fifty yards on one side to the creek, 
where through a hole in the ice we drew water for daily use. . . . The 
confined life was trying. We read, played cards, practised daily with 
the boxing gloves, and missed sorely the outdoor exercise.” 17 

Booth gives a sketch of Mesopotamia which is reproduced in 
Professor Jones’s Cradle of Erewhon.1® This sketch must have been 
drawn from memory as the landscape is unrecognisable and the 
buildings almost so. It is the only sketch, however, which shows part 
of the yards and the woolshed on the flat below the homestead. From 
these contemporary accounts we can piece together the sequence of 
events during the first year at Mesopotamia. Butler and his men had 
attived on the scene early in October and at once began to build the 
sod hut. The dispute with Caton followed directly upon their arrival. 
Next came Butler’s purchase of the freehold of the homestead site and 
his consolidation of the run as a whole by buying Caton out entirely. 
This meant that Butler then owned all the country between Bush 
Stream and Forest Creek, except for run 338, which was held by King 
and Stace. In March 1861 Butler was granted a license to occupy run 
402 in the Bush Stream valley. The building of the cob house followed, 
probably in the autumn, and during the next few months it was furn- 
ished and a piano, books, and pictures carted from Christchurch by 
bullock dray. The sod hut then became the kitchen and men’s bunk 
house. Tussock and snow grass were cleared away to make a kitchen 
garden behind the houses. 

This was no mean achievement. An oasis of comfort had in the 
space of a year been established in this remote and inaccessible moun- 
tain region. But we have confined our picture to the domestic scene. 
Many other activities had gone on during this time. The run had been 
stocked. Sheep had had to be driven long distances and rivers crossed. 
Posts had to be cut from the bush and paddocks fenced in. A woolshed 
and stables had to be constructed. The sheep had to be tended and 
shorn. Boundaries had to be kept. The thousand and one needs of a 
new sheep station had to be attended to. But Butler nevertheless found 
time to explore the headwaters of the Rangitata and Rakaia Rivers. 
With his friend, J. H. Baker, he had discovered the Whitcombe Pass 
and also some more sheep country. In February 1861, he had made 
application for run 398 on the south side of the Rakaia River above its 
junction with the Lake Stream. A year later this run was reported 
stocked and it was still in Butler’s possession in 1863.*® 

Once Mesopotamia station had been well established, and Brabazon 
and Pattisson were in residence, Butler was able to hand over much 
of the station management to.them. He devoted more and mote of his 
time to his music and literary activities. By 1863 he was able to pay 
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long visits to Christchurch and to enjoy more of “the intellectual 
society of clever men”. 

Another aspect of the life at Mesopotamia is recorded in a letter of 
J. D. Enys’s dated July 1863. He wrote: “Dear M.A., I came up here 
to see Mr. Butler; you come to a Station in this country of any person 
you like and tell him you are come up to spend some time with him 
and stay as long as you think you are welcome. A day or two after I 
came, one of his shepherds going away for a fortnight, I took his place 
and went and lived in a hut of Mr. Acland, where Mr. Butler’s Shepherd 
had been living, with Mr. Acland’s Shepherd, who was a married man. 
My duty was to go up a valley which had a wide flat in it and see that 
none of Mr. Butler’s sheep crossed over to Mr. Acland’s side. This 
hard work, I performed for more than a fortnight, with great ability, 
vatying it with pig hunting and duck shooting. I was rather unlucky 
in the weather, as it rained hard 2 or 3 days. The name of my valley 
was Forest Creek, the Hut was given to leak, but the leaks kept clear 
of my bed by about 4 an inch... .”’?° 

No further building was done at Mesopotamia during Butler’s time. 
By the beginning of 1864 Butler’s thoughts were turning to England 
once more. His health and his capital had alike improved. He began to 
feel cramped by colonial life and sought a wider outlet for the literary, 
musical, and artistic activities which were all-important to him. 
Reminiscing in 1897 Butler wrote, “How it happened that the £4400 
I had had from my father had become £8000 in between 4 and 5 years, 
though it had reached me piecemeal, and some of it not till near the 
end of the time I was in New Zealand, I cannot conceive; the marvel 
is that I had not lost every penny of it — but so it was. My sheep had 
bred; wool had kept high and so had sheep; runs which were pretty 
cheap when I reached New Zealand had gone up greatly in value. 
I had got hold of mine bit by bit and had pieced it into a compact, 
large, well-bounded, and in all respects, desirable property; but I was 
heavily involved with my merchants, I saw that if things fell — as they 
presently did —I might easily be cornered. I felt moreover that the life 
was utterly uncongenial to me, and I thought it wiser to sell and go 
home, leaving my money in New Zealand at 10%, which was the rate 
of interest then current.” ?+ 
_ William Parkerson bought Mesopotamia station from Butler and 
took delivery of the run in May 1864. Brabazon and Butler had dis- 
solved partnership in March. Pattisson remained to manage the station 
for Parkerson. | 

Finally, on 13 June 1864, Butler wrote to his neighbour J. B. Acland 
of Mount Peel, “If all’s well I sail to-morrow. ... I have left the 
license to occupy a very valuable section of freehold land in Stiffe’s 
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hands. This section comprises 20 acres of land with a substantial two 
| roomed house and an outbuilding upon it, the buildings may stand in 
need of a little repair — but I do not feel inclined to incur any expense 
upon them myself at present... .”?? T'wo days later, after four and a 
half years in Canterbury, Butler sailed from Lyttelton, never to return. 

Though, as noted above, Butler wrote years later that he had found 
the life at Mesopotamia “‘utterly uncongenial”’, yet it inspired him to 
write thus in the opening chapter of Erewhon, “It was a monotonous 
life, but it was very healthy; and one does not much ‘nind anything 
when one is well. The country was the grandest that can be imagined. 
How often have I sat on the mountain side and watched the waving 
downs, with the two white specks of huts in the distance, and the little 
square of garden behind them; the paddock with a patch of bright green 
oats above the huts, and the yards and wool-sheds down on the flat 
below; all seen as through the wrong end of a telescope, so clear and 
brilliant was the air, or as upon a colossal model or map spread out 
beneath me. Beyond the downs was a plain, going down to a river of 
great size, on the farther side of which there were other high mountains, 
with the winter’s snow still not quite melted; up the river, which ran 
winding in many streams over a bed some two miles broad, I looked 
upon the second great chain, and could see a narrow gorge where the 
river retired and was lost. I knew that there was a range still farther 
| back; but except from one place near the very top of my own mountain, 

no part of it was visible: from this point, however, I saw, whenever 

there were no clouds, a single snow-clad peak, many miles away, and 

I should think about as high as any mountain in the world. Never shall 

I forget the utter loneliness of the prospect — only the little far-away 
_ homestead giving sign of human handiwork; — the vastness of atmos- 

pheric effects — sometimes black mountains against a white sky, and 

then again, after cold weather, white mountains against a black sky - 
| sometimes seen through breaks and swirls of cloud — and sometimes, 
which was best of all, I went up my mountain in a fog, and then got 
above the mist; going higher and higher, I would look down upon a 
sea of whiteness, through which would be thrust innumerable moun- 
tain tops that looked like islands. 

“T am there now, as I write; I fancy that I can see the downs, the 
huts, the plain, and the river-bed — that torrent pathway of desolation, 
with its distant roar of waters. Oh, wonderful! wonderful! so lonely 
and so solemn, with the sad grey clouds above, and no sound save a 
lost lamb bleating upon the mountain side, as though its little heart 
were breaking.” 

Butler has touched the Mesopotamia scene with immortality. As 
another Canterbury runholder once wrote to him, “You found a 
better thing than “‘country” —- you found Erewhon”.?? 


3. MESOPOTAMIA AFTER BUTLER 


William Parkerson took over Mesopotamia station in May 1864 from 
Samuel Butler. There is no record of his having made any addition or 
alteration to the station buildings. 

Almost all that is known about these buildings for the next 40 years 
is from the few available sketches and photographs. 

The earliest photograph of Butlers’ cob cottage has already been 
referred to, and it dates probably from the end of 1861, soon after the 
cottage was erected and before the surrounding tussock country had 
been cultivated. The sketch of the Mesopotamia buildings in R. B. 
Booth’s book was, as already noted, probably drawn from memory as 
the topography and other details are inaccurate. Next come the 
sketches of William Packe. He and his brother took over Raincliff 
station in South Canterbury in 1868 and his paintings of Mesopotamia 
ate asctibed to this date.* One of these (see frontispiece) shows the 
sod and the cob cottage with a horse and rider, gallows with carcass, 
and a line of washing in the foreground with an exaggerated version 
of the Two Thumb range in the background. This picture was presented 
to the Alexander Turnbull Library, having formed part of the Sir 
Joseph Kinsey collection. A photographic reproduction of this, 
resembling a pen and wash sketch, has for many years been in the 
Canterbury Public Library and has been reproduced in several publica- 
tions, apparently in the belief that it was an original. For example, in 
an article by Donald Cowie in the London Mercury, March 1937, entitled 
“Samuel Butler in New Zealand”, this photograph of Packe’s sketch 
is reproduced as a “Water colour drawing by Samuel Butler of his 
New Zealand Home”, with acknowledgments to the Canterbury 
Public Library. It was not until a series of Packe sketches were lent 
to the New Zealand House authorities in London a few years ago 
that it was realised that the Turnbull Library sketch was also by Packe. 
It is in fact signed with his monogram. 

There is no trace in either of Packe’s sketches of Caton’s hut and we 
can assume that by this date it had been demolished. Another sketch 
shows the “Interior of old hut”, presumably Butler’s cob cottage 
though it was painted four years after Butler had left. The artist 
appears to have been in the corner of the living room close to the 
fireplace and was looking towards the dividing partition with the loft 
above. The right- and left-hand doors each opened into a bedroom. 


*J, D. Enys, writing from Castle Hill station on 27 November 1867 records in his Letter Book, now in the pabecstiney 
Museum archives, “There was a young fellow called Packe up for a day or two, he draws very well in water colours. . 
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It will be noted that the floor is of boards and the ceiling open to the 
rafters and the thatch of the roof. Besides his three sketches of the 
buildings, Packe did several views of the surrounding country. 

William Parkerson sold Mesopotamia station to Michael Campbell 
and William Cator about 1866. Cator should not be confused with 
J. H. Caton, a man of very different character. William Cator came 
from Woodbastwick Hall, Norfolk, where members of the family still 
live. In 1868 he sold his share of the run to General Campbell and 
J. R. Campbell and returned to England, where he was later ordained. 

The Campbells owned the station until 1885 when they sold to 
George Allan McMillan. Very soon after Packe sketched the homestead 
buildings the Campbells completely reorganised them. The sod hut 
was burnt down and replaced by a slab house for the station hands, 
and a new homestead of wood with thatched roof was built for the 
Campbell family. The tussock flat in front was cleared and a croquet 
lawn laid down. Extensive planting of trees and shrubs was undertaken. 
A “whaka’’, or storehouse on stilts, was built behind Butler’s cottage 
and another slab hut was placed between this and the new house for 
the men. The scene had now changed so completely that at first sight 
it is difficult to believe that Sealy’s photograph taken about 1870, is 
from the same position as Packe’s sketches. Only the top of Butler’s 
cottage can now be seen over the roof of the Campbell homestead. 
In a water colour by Cousins! of this date the whaka and the new 
homestead are shown, and there is no hint of the cob cottage behind. 
There is an air of comfort in the scene as pictured by both Sealy and 
Cousins. 

The next record we have is a water colour by Captain E. F. Temple 
painted in 1884.? It is possible to date this accurately from other dated 
paintings of the neighbourhood in his sketch book. This is a fine 
panoramic view up the Rangitata valley showing all the buildings on 
the homestead plateau. The most striking feature is the growth of the 
trees planted in the late sixties. Several other changes have taken place 
in the 14 years since Sealy’s photograph. The men’s house has -dis- 
appeared and so has the other slab hut which adjoined it. The men 
were now evidently housed in buildings which had been erected on 
the flat close to the foot of the terrace. Huts and a stone cookhouse 
which appear to date from this period still stand today. There are two 
new buildings in Temple’s sketch. One is a wooden building, probably 
a stable, behind the whaka; the other is the stone dairy just beyond 
the front of Butler’s cottage. 

Norman Macfarlane managed Mesopotamia for the Campbells from 
1879 to 1885, when George McMillan bought the station. McMillan 
remained there until his death in 1903. In 1891, during McMillan’s 
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time, J. D. Enys revisited Mesopotamia and in a letter dated 7 May 
gives some very interesting details: “Dear Butler —I have ridden up 
here from Mount Peel just to see the old place again. Your old hut is 
still standing, nearly as you left it, but the bedrooms thrown into one. 
It is used as kitchen and married couple’s quarters. Your old kitchen 
was burnt down some time since. A new house has been built a little 
neater your old kitchen than the old hut,* and about 50 feet more out 
towards the Rangitata. Trees close the whole place in on both sides 
and back, in front some fine Insignist stand near the edge and you look 
under them as the branches are cut near the ground. It must be about 
27 years since I was last here, just as Brabazon was putting down the 
floor of the then new shed which had not been used. McMillan, the 
present owner, shears over 20,000 sheep and has 2,000 acres of free- 
hold. He grows turnips and oats and cuts oaten hay enough for his 
horses. I rode today up to the old bush which has been all burnt 
except the Forest Creek end by an accidental fire, most unfortunately. 
... Have written from your old home as I often think of you here.’’? 

In 1903 George Gerard bought Mesopotamia. Colin Urquhart was 
his manager. The Colin Urquharts were the last to live in Butler’s 
cottage, which was their first married home. They lived there from 
1904 to 1911 and during this time the cottage was kept in excellent 
repair. Colin then took over Winterslow station. Davie Urquhart 
succeeded his brother as manager and lived in the Campbell homestead 
and nobody lived in Butler’s after this. It was the beginning of the end. 
On 21 March 1917 the Weekly Press published photographs of the 
Mesopotamia buildings, and had this to say of Butler’s cottage: “For 
some yeats it has been unoccupied, and has fallen a little into disrepair, 
but a new thatch and new verandah posts will do all that is necessary 
to enable it to stand indefinitely, for the cob walls are as good as when 
they were erected. Mr Gerard owns the land on which the cottage 
stands, and regards it as his privilege to see that the cottage, though 
unoccupied, shall be repaired and safeguarded.” 

Very soon after this Mesopotamia changed hands again. William 
Nosworthy bought the station and F. S. Pawson became his manager 
in 1918. Pawson lived in the Campbell homestead until he had com- 
pleted a small two-roomed cottage close by. Unfortunately no one took 
the trouble to renew the thatch or the verandah posts of Butlet’s 
cottage. Members of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury tried 
to get something done. In the Transactions of the Institute for 1920, 
p. 495, is this note: ‘““The Council has for some time been negotiating 
with the owner of ‘Mesopotamia’, on the upper reaches of the Rangitata 


*The “new house’? was the Campbell homestead ,and the “‘old hut”? was Butler’s cob cottage ,whilst the “kitchen” was 
the sod hut. 


+ Planted by the Campbells, 
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River, with a view to the permanent preservation of the grave of 
Dr Sinclair... and of the cottage formerly occupied by Samuel 
Butler, the celebrated New Zealand author. These negotiations 
ptomise to be successful.” The measure of success achieved was reported 
the following year: ‘In February a deputation of the Council waited 
on the Hon. W. Nosworthy in reference to the preservation of Butler’s 
house and Sinclair’s grave, situated on his property at Mesopotamia. 
Though he could not see his way to transfer these two sites to the 
Institute, Mr Nosworthy sympathetically undertook to mark the site 
of Sinclair’s grave and personally to guarantee the preservation of 
Butler’s house. Mr Nosworthy has since supplied the Institute with 
photographs of Butler’s house. . . .”’* And that, distressing as it seems 
today, was all the action that was taken. The cottage continued to 
decay. No repairs were effected. 

Mr F. S. Pawson was interested in everything to do with Samuel 
Butler, and had he stayed on as manager the story might have been 
vety different. But he left in 1921 and Rod Urquhart took his place. 
About 1925 Professor Arnold Wall visited the site and found that 
saplings had taken root in the thatch, though the interior of the cottage 
was still in fair repair and was used for storing rabbit skins. A year later 
L. G. D. Acland and H. T. Reeves found the place in a sorry state, the 
roof having begun to collapse. It was during this visit that they found 
Butler’s old branding irons and several other interesting relics. 5 

By 1927 the roof of Butler’s cottage was in ruins, largely as the result 
of heavy snowfalls. The sod walls, unprotected from the rain and 
weather, had begun to disintegrate. In a letter written recently to 
Mr C. R. H. Taylor of the Alexander Turnbull Library, one of the 
station hands, who wishes to remain anonymous, states: “. . . the then 
Manager decided the old place was unsafe for the numerous visitors, 
who came from near and far to view or take away any small part of 
the old Cottage as a souvenir. Eventually the rubble and stones were 
carted away, by wagon and 5 horse team, out onto the river bed flat. 
I helped drive the team on some of the trips, so I really know this to 
be correct. For some time before this happened, there were many 
letters in the Christchurch papers, requesting someone to have the 
old Cottage preserved against the heavy snows, all kind of suggestions 
were made, but no one seemed to take it up and the snows eventually 
did their work... .” 

In 1950 the Canterbury Centennial Committee had a simple plaque 
erected, stating, “On this site was Samuel Butler’s homestead, 1863”. 
Concrete posts mark the four corners of the cottage and the line of the 
cob walls can be made out. Close by are a modern school and play- 
ground, and a bungalow and garden. The remains of the dairy still 
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stand, forlorn and incongruous, at the edge of the surrounding 
plantation. On the flat below, the old stone cookhouse is falling to 
bits. Behind it are the wooden huts built for the station hands and 
shearers in the Campbell’s time. These, with the grave of Dr Sinclair, 
lonely but peaceful amid the tussock and matagouri, remain as links 
with the past. 
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An interesting list with some prices, of “Things for the dray to bring up. About 1863.” 

in Butler’s handwriting. Pattisson, who is referred to in the list, arrived at Mesopotamia 

in 1862. The list continues overleaf with “‘nest of tubs, Ashmore’s box No. 2, lanthorn, 
Pens”. 


Aerial view of Mesopotamia with the wide Rangitata river bed in the foreground, the 
plantation marking the homestead buildings, the ice terraced slopes of Mt. Sinclair and 
Brabazon, the Bush Stream valleys and beyond, the Two Thumb range and Mt. Alma. 


William Packe’s watercolour of the interior of Butler’s cottage sketched some five years 
after Butler had left New Zealand. 


the Sinclair range. The latter forms the skyline to the left of Bush Stream, the valley of 
which is prominent beyond the homestead plantations near the centre of the picture. 

Eventually all the pasture land on the far side of the Rangitata river was acquired by 
Butler to form the Mesopotamia sheep station. 


“That torrent pathway of desolation” the Rangitata river bed above its junction with 
Forest Creek. 

Before Butler appeared on the scene in April 1860 all the sheep country shown had 
been applied for. The unoccupied land (run 353), which Butler discovered, lay behind 
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Butler’s sketch of his cottage at Mesopotamia about 1862. The sod cottage, Caton’s old 
hut, and Butler’s cottage on the right. Mt. Sinclair, Bush Stream valley, and the Two 
Thumb range in the background. 


Butler’s cottage photographed soon after it was built in 1861, 


Inset—4 


SAMUEL BUTLER’S ‘‘FOREST 
CREEK’? MANUSCRIPT 


This manuscript consists of 13 sheets, closely written by Butler in his 
hut at Forest Creek in June 1860. The Canterbury Museum acquired it 
in 1954, by means of the Cartwright bequest, from the Literary Exec- 
utors of the Samuel Butler Estate. As already noted, the manuscript 
and the two sketches by Butler were found between the leaves of a 
book purchased by a young man in 1935 in the Caledonian Market in 
London. 

Before leaving England Butler contributed two articles to Volume I 
of The Eagle, a magazine of St. John’s College, Cambridge. These 
atticles were signed “Cellarius” and have been reproduced in the 
Shrewsbury Edition of his works. On his arrival in New Zealand 
Butler forwarded an account of his voyage to The Eagle. At the end 
of his manuscript he added this note to the editor: “Dear Wace, 
Should you think this worth insertion pray correct it as you please, 
alter, emend, cut down as you like, only don’t meddle with the recom- 
mendations of Gibbon to candidates for orders—a hint especially 
intended for young Abbott ... I trust the Eagle may not have flown 
away before this letter or before my next (which I foresee will be more 
interesting) arrives... .”* 

This article was published under the heading “Our Emigrant. 
Part I’ in Volume 2 (1860) of The Eagle. It was unsigned. 

Butler’s next instalment was the 13 pages written in his hut at Forest 
Creek. This was also published in Volume 2 of The Eagle after having 
been extensively edited, and was headed “Our Emigrant. Part 2”, 
but was again unsigned. 

R. A. Streatfield, in his 1914 edition of A First Year in Canterbury 
Settlement With Other Early Essays, publishes an article entitled “Cross- 
ing the Rangitata” which he extracted from the second of the three 
“Our Emigrant” papers. Streatfield is mistaken in saying that the 
papers were signed “Cellarius”. He is also mistaken in thinking that 
he is giving his readers Butler’s original. His version is Butler’s 
“altered, emended, or cut down” by the editor of The Eagle. 

The manuscript in the following pages is printed as Butler wrote it 
with the addition of some punctuation to replace the dashes which 
are used all through the original manuscript. 


*The last few pages of Butler’s manpecent ate held by the St, John’s College Library. Iam indebted to F, P. White, m,., 
the librarian in charge, for these detai 
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We had had some difficulty in crossing the Rakaia having been 
detained there two days before even the punt could cross; on the third 
day they commenced crossing in the punt behind which we swam our 
horses; since then the clouds had hung unceasingly upon the mountain 
ranges and though much of what had fallen would be in all probability 
snow, we could not doubt but that the Rangitata would afford us some 
trouble, nor were we even certain about the Ashburton a river which 
though partly glacier-fed is generally easily crossed anywhere by 
anybody. We found the Ashburton high, but lower than it had been 
in one or two of the eleven crossing places between our afternoon and 
evening resting places; we were wet up to the saddle flaps — still we 
were able to proceed without any real difficulty. That night it snowed, 
and the next morning we started amid a heavy rain being anxious if 
possible to make my own place that night. 

Soon after we started the rain ceased and the clouds slowly lifting 
themselves from the mountain sides enabled my companion to perceive 
the landmarks, which, in the absence of any kind of track, serve to 
direct the traveller from Mr. Phillips’s house to the spot where I hope 
my own may be before this meets the eye of any but myself. 

We kept on the right hand side of a long and open valley, the bottom 
of which consisted of a large swamp from which rose terrace after 
terrace up the mountains on either side, the country is as it were 
crumpled up in an extraordinary manner, so that it is full of small 
ponds or lagoons — sometimes dry — sometimes merely swampy — now 
as full of water as they could be. The number of these is great; they 
do not however attract the eye, being hidden by the hillocks with 
which each is more or less surrounded — they vary in extent from a few 
square feet or yards, to perhaps an acre or two, while one or two attain 
the dimensions of a considerable lake. There is no timber in this valley 
and accordingly the scenery though on a large scale is neither impressive 
nor pleasing — the mountains are large swelling hummocks, grassed up 
to the summit and though steeply declivitous entirely destitute of 
precipice. 

It must be understood that I am only speaking of the valley in 
question through which we were travelling and not of the general 
aspect of the country. On the other side the Rangitata the mountains 
rise much higher and looking up the gorge many summits meet the 
eye on which the snow rests all the year round and on whose sides lie 
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miles and miles of iced plum cake looking glacier; these are a continua- 
tion of the range which culminates in Mt Cook, a glorious fellow 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand feet high, and shaped most 
sublimely. 

Before I describe the river I may as well say a word on the nature 
of back country travelling in the Canterbury settlement. It is so hard 
for an Englishman to rid himself not only of hedges and ditches and 
cuttings and bridges, but of fields, of houses, of all signs of human care 
and attention that I can hardly hope to give any adequate idea of the 
effect it produces upon a stranger. That effect is ceasiny rapidly upon 
myself and indeed I feel as if I had never been accustomed to anything 
else — so soon does a person adapt himself to the situation in which he 
finds himself placed. 

Suppose you were to ask your way from Mr. Phillips’s* station to 
mine, I should direct you thus —-“‘Work your way towards yonder 
mountain — pass underneath it, between it and the lake, having the 
mountain on your right hand and the lake on your left — if you come 
upon any swamps go round them or go through them if you think you 
can — if you get stuck up by any creeks you'll very likely see cattle marks 
if you follow the creek up and down (a creek is a stream) but there is 
nothing there that ought to stick you up at all if you keep out of the 
big swamp at the bottom of the valley. After passing that mountain — 
follow the lake till it ends, keeping well on the hill side above it, and 
make the end of the valley, when you will come upon a high terrace 
above a large gully with a very strong creek at the bottom of it — (this 
is the odious but colonial way of expressing a powerful stream) — get 
down the terrace where you'll see a patch of burnt ground, and follow 
down the river bed till it opens on to a flat. Turn to your left and keep 
down the mountain sides that run along the Rangitata, keep well near 
them and so avoid the swamps — cross the Rangitata opposite where 
you see a large river bed coming into it from the other side, and follow 
up this river bed till you see my hut some eight miles up it”. Perhaps 
I have thus been better able to describe the nature of the travelling 
than by any other — if one can get anything that can be manufactured 
into a feature and be dignified with a name, once in five or six miles, 
one is very lucky. 

Well-—we had followed these directions for some way, as far in 
fact as the terrace, when I saw that the Rangitata was very high, the 
tiver coming now into full view. Worse than that I saw Mr. Phillips 
and a party of men who were taking a dray over to a run just on the 
other side the river, and who had been prevented from crossing for 


*Henry Phillips, junior, son of Henry Phillips of Rockwood station. He was living where the Mount Potts homestead is 
now, at Hakatere station, which he managed for his brother-in-law, T. H. Potts. In October 1857 Phillips had taken up 
run 214, in the Forest Creek and Rangitata River fork. Butler later acquired this run and it became part of Mesopotamia 
station, 
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ten days by the state of the water, among whom to my horror I recog- 
nised my cadet whom I had left behind me with beef which he was to 
have taken over to my place a week and more back. It seems that he 
too had been unable to cross the river —- whereon my mind misgave 
me that my poor old Irishman who had been left alone at my place 
might be in a sore plight, having been left alone up there with no meat 
and no human being within reach for a period of ten days. I don’t 
think I should have attempted crossing the river but for this; under 
the circumstances however I determined at once on making a push 
for it, and accordingly taking my two cadets with me, and the unfortun- 
ate beef that was already putrescent (having lain on the ground in a 
sack all the time) we started along under the hills and got opposite the 
place where I intended crossing by about three o’clock. I had climbed 
the mountain side and surveyed the river from thence before approach- 
ing the river itself. At last we were by the water’s edge — of course I 
led the way being as it were patronus of the expedition and having been 
out some four months longer than any of them - still having never 
crossed any of the rivers on horseback in a fresh, having never seen 
the Rangitata in a fresh & being utterly unable to guess how deep any 
stream would take me, it may be imagined that I felt a certain amount 
of caution to be necessary and accordingly folding my watch in my 
pocket handkerchief and tying it round my neck in case of having to 
swim for it unexpectedly, I strictly forbade the other two to stir from 
the bank until they saw me safely out on the other side. 

Not that I intended to let my horse swim —in fact I had made up 
my mind to let the old Irishman wait a little longer rather than deliber- 
ately swim for it; my two companions were worse mounted than I 
was, and the rushing water might only too probably affect their heads, 
though mine had already become quite indifferent to it—it had not 
been so at first — these two men however had been only in the settle- 
ment a week and so I should have deemed myself highly culpable had 
I allowed them to swim a river on horseback though I am sure both 
would have been ready enough to do so if occasion required. 

As I said before, at last we were on the water’s edge, a rushing stream 
some sixty yards wide was the first instalment of our passage — about 
the colour and consistency of cream and soot, and how deep? I had 
not the remotest idea-—the only thing for it was to go in and see; 
so choosing a spot just above a spit and a rapid — at such spots there 
is sure to be a ford if there is a ford anywhere —I walked my mare 
quietly into it having perfect confidence in her, and I believe she 
having more confidence in me than some who have known me in 
England might suppose. In we went —in the middle of the stream the 
water was only a little over her belly (she is 16 hands high), a little 
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further by sitting back in my saddle and lifting my feet up I might have 
avoided getting them wet had I cared to do so — but I was more intent 
on having the mare well in hand and on studying the appearance of 
the remainder of the stream than on thinking of my own feet just then; 
after that the water grew shallower rapidly, and I soon had the felicity 
of landing my mare on the shelving shingle of the opposite bank. 
So far so good ~ I beckoned to my companions who speedily followed 
and we all three proceeded down the spit in search of a good crossing 
place over the next stream. 

We were soon beside it, and very ugly it looked. It must have been 
at least a hundred yards broad —I think more — but water is so decep- 
tive that I dare not affix any possible width with certainty. I was soon 
in it — advancing very slowly above a slightly darker line in the water 
which assured me of being in shallow water for some little way — this 
failing I soon found myself descending into deeper water — first over 
my boots for some yards — then over the top of my gaiters for some 
yards more — this continued so long that I was in hopes of being able 
to get entirely over when suddenly I felt the mare getting deeper — the 
knee against which the stream came was entirely wet and the stream 
was rushing so furiously past me that my poor mare was leaning over 
tremendously — already she had begun to snort as horses do when 
they are swimming — and I knew well that my companions who were 
on much smaller and less powerful horses would have to swim for it 
even though I myself might have got through. So I very gently turned 
her head round down stream and quietly made back again for the bank 
which I had left. She had got nearly to the shore —- and I could again 
detect a darker line in the water which was now not over her knees 
when all of a sudden down she went up to her belly in a quicksand in 
which of course she began floundering about in fine style. I was off 
her back and into the water that she had left in less time than it takes 
to write this. I should not have thought of leaving her back unless 
sute of my ground for it is a canon in river crossing to stick to your 
horse. I pulled her gently out and followed up the dark line to the shore 
where my two companions were only too glad to receive me. By the 
way all this time I had had a companion in the shape of a cat in a bag 
which I was taking over to my place as an antidote to the rats which 
were most unpleasantly abundant there. I nursed her on the pommel 
of my saddle all through this last stream and save in the episode of the 
quicksand she had not been in the least wet, then however she did 
drop in for a sousing and mewed in a manner that went to my heart. 
Iam very fond of cats, and this one is a particularly favourable specimen 
—it was with great pleasure that I heard her purring through the bag 
as soon as I was again mounted and had her in front of me as before. 
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So I failed to cross this stream there, but, determined if possible to 
get across the river and see whether my Irishman was alive or dead, 
we turned higher up the stream and by and by found a place where the 
stream was divided. I had so nearly crossed it in one that I had no 
doubt that with good management I should be able to cross it in its 
divided state - which in fact came to pass. By carefully selecting a 
spot I was able to cross the first stream without the waters getting 
higher than my saddle flaps and the second scarcely over the horse’s 
belly — after that there were two streams somewhat similar to the first 
and then the dangers of the passage of the river might be considered 
as accomplished; the dangers — but not the difficulties — these consisted 
in the sluggish creeks and swampy ground thickly overgrown with 
Irishman, snow grass and Spaniard (of which plants more anon) 
which extend on either side the river for half a mile and more. To cut 
a long story short we got over these too — not so well as I have since 
managed — for now I have found a way of avoiding these altogether, 
and then we got on to the shingly river bed which leads up to the spot 
on which my hut is made and my house making. This river was now 
a brawling torrent hardly less dangerous to cross than the Rangitata 
itself though containing not a tithe of the water — the boulders are so 
large and the water so powerful —in its ordinary condition it is little 
mote than a large brook; now, though not absolutely fresh it was as 
unpleasant a place to put a horse into as one need wish. There was 
nothing for it however, and we crossed and re-crossed it four times in 
all without misadventure and finally with great pleasure I perceived a 
twinkling light on the terrace where the hut was, which assured me at 
once that the old Irishman was still in the land of the living. Two or 
three vigorous “‘Coo-eys”’ brought him down to the side of the creek 
which bounds my run upon one side. 

I will now return to the subject of wild Irishman and wild Spaniard. 
The former is a thorny tree growing with ungainly unmanageable 
boughs sometimes as large as our own hawthorn trees — generally 
about the size of a gooseberry bush. He does not appear to me to have 
a single redeeming feature being neither pleasant to the eye nor good 
for food. He is highly inflammable when dry, and a single match 
judiciously applied will burn acres and acres of him. Myself up the 
Waimakiriri one afternoon being far beyond the possibility of doing 
any mischief (a thing very easily done when burning country) I struck 
a match into a forest of Ogygian Irishman that had lain battening 
upon rich alluvial flat for years. I camped down upon the other side 
the river and waking at constant intervals during the night was 
treated with the grandest sight in the way of conflagration that I have 
ever seen. I could hear the crackling of thorns above the rushing of 
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the river, while the smoke glaring and lurid was rising up to heaven 
in volumes awfully grand and quite indescribable —- next morning 
there was nothing left but the awkward gnarled trunks naked and 
desolate rising from the blackened soil-a few years would rot these 
too away and rich grass would spring up where before its growth 
had been prevented by the overshadowing of its more powerful 
neighbours. 

A match is the first step in the subjugation of any large tract of new 
country — thence data tabula nova as it were — the match had better be 
applied in spring — such at least is the general opinion out here — and 
I think the right one, though I was at first inclined to think that Autumn 
must be better. The fire dries up many swamps — at least many disappear 
after country has been once or twice burnt — the water moves more 
freely unimpeded by the tangled and decaying vegetation which 
accumulates round it during the lapse of centuries; the sun too gets 
freer access to the ground; cattle do much also-—they form tracks 
through swamps, and trample country down and make it harder and 
firmer; sheep do much-—they convey the seeds of the best grass in 
their dung and tread it into the ground. The difference between country 
that has been fed upon by any live stock even for a single year, and 
country which has never yet been stocked is very noticeable — country 
that has been stocked any length of time is assuming quite a different 
appearance to that which unstocked country originally similar now 
wears. 

I said a person might easily do a great deal of mischief by putting a 
match into country —I will mention a‘ few facts connected with this 
which amongst the inhabitants of the mother country may perhaps be 
not generally known. First and foremost that the most furious fire of 
grass may be crossed with impunity on horseback — it is never more 
than a strip some four or five feet broad and a man either on foot or 
on horseback can almost always rush through it without being in the 
least burnt. Secondly that it doesn’t often kill sheep —it burns their 
wool — it often spoils their feet and sometimes burns their bellies in a 
manner such as to cause death. A gentleman however of my acquaint- 
ance had four hundred sheep burnt the other day — but only forty of 
them have died — and the rest are all expected to recover. Thirdly that 
sheep will run towards smoke and have no notion of getting out of the 
way of fire, and fourthly that they may be smothered by the smoke of 
a fire some two or three miles off them — under peculiar circumstances. 
I have been told this, but been unable to verify it. 

I will now return to wild Spaniard — Irishman was a nuisance, but 
Spaniard is simply detestable-—he is sometimes called spear grass. 
He grows about the size of a molehill—all over the back country 
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everywhere as thick as molehills in a very molehilly field at home. His 
blossom is attached to a high spike bristling with spears pointed every 
way and very acute — each leaf is pointed with a strong spear, and so 
firm is this leaf that if you come within its reach no amount of clothing 
about the legs will prevent you from feeling the effects of his displeasure. 
I have had my legs marked all over — red spots — from them. Horses 
hate him-—and no wonder-—in the back country when travelling 
without a track it is impossible to keep your horse from yawing about 
this way and that to dodge them, if a horse gets stuck up by three or 
four of them growing close together he will jump them or do anything 
rather than walk through them. The leaf is something in growth and 
consistency like a large Samphire — his smell when the leaf is bruised 
is very powerful — something between anniseed and Samphire (a great 
deal of Samphire) and the capsules which may be purchased at Pain’s 
the chemist’s for two shillings or at Deck’s for three. There is a kind 
of white wax that exudes during early Autumn from his leaf — a careless 
observer would not however notice this. The whole plant burns with 
great brilliancy giving a peculiarly bright light and lasting for a long 
time. If when camping out I had laid anything down in the grass and 
was unable to find it — the most natural thing in the world to do and 
the most annoying when you have done it — a spaniard laid on the fire 
would throw an illumination on the subject which no amount of 
sticks would do. His root is capable of supporting human life for a 
long time — but the taste is so very strong that I should be excessively 
loth to eat it myself upon any consideration. If when camping out you 
stir your tea with a small portion of a single leaf it will make the whole 
pannikin taste of it. So much for spaniard. Coronita is a pretty little 
evergreen which reminded me at once of the bushes in a piece of 
worsted work, such bushes as those beside which our Lord is generally 
represented as talking ... if you were to see it yourself I know you 
would say the same in a minute. 

If however I were to go on yarning about the plants I should never 
have done. I think Spaniard and Irishman are the two deserving of 
most notice —on the whole however the Canterbury flora is neither 
extensive nor anything approaching in beauty to that of Switzerland 
ot Italy, the countries which in general aspect it more nearly resembles 
than any other that I have yet seen. It lacks however the charm of 
association — there is such a jumble of old things and new — the old 
things seem all to have got here by mistake and the new things are so 
painfully and glaringly new and predominate so largely over the old 
ones that it is hard to believe that Canterbury ever had existed before 
the pilgrims came there in eighteen hundred and fifty. A person would 
understand the almost oppressive feeling of newness about everything 
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were he to enter into a colonial slab hut and see an old carved oak 
chest in the corner marked with a date early in the seventeenth century — 
the effect is about as incongruous and about as startling as it would 
be to a geologist to discover the backbone of an icthyosaurus in the 
cone of Vesuvius or to an antiquary to find a beadle’s cocked hat and 
staff in the ruins of Paestum. 

Not but what this place has some old things belonging to it, but 
they are rapidly passing away. I saw her standing near the market 
place in X*Church the day before I left it last — her petticoat was of 
dark green and the upper part of her dress was scarlet — a kerchief was 
folded not ungracefully about her head and she was smoking a short 
black cutty pipe — splendidly coloured. There she stood staring vacantly 
at the sky in the middle of the street — her face not unpleasing, with a 
gentle patient expression rather resembling that of an amiable good 
tempered animal than an intelligent being — her stature wonderfully 
tall so much so as to have won for her the appellation among her 
kindred of “‘Mary in the clouds”. Her proper dwelling place is on the 
West coast on the other side the Hurunui, but then she happened 
to be in XtChurch the tribe being on one of its yearly or half yearly 
migrations. My eyes were rivetted at once by a figure so new & so 
picturesque, and the same sensation of what a jumble it all was came 
over me as I noticed that the name of the shop against which she stood 
was “Turnbull” — Turnbull - and Mary in the clouds — there was no 
doubt however whose star was in the ascendant. The Maories are 
rapidly becoming extinct, at any rate in the Southern island one next 
to never sees a child among them. European diseases — measles — 
scarlet fever &c &c-—carry them off whole sale and I am told that 
according to the best calculations another fifty years will have swept 
the race away from among the nations of the earth— at any rate in 
the Southern island. In the North I am told that the race is much finer 
and that these are a miserable remnant of tribes expelled thence. 
These Maoris are certainly outcasts from the North island according 
to the universal tradition of the place —- but whether or no the other 
is better I cannot say. 

I will now touch briefly upon the birds of the place — will then 
describe the ““Coo-ey” and finally bring the reader safely home to my 
hut and endeavour to give him some idea of that. With regard to the 
birds the first thing that strikes one is their great scarcity. Save an 
ubiquitous lark exactly like our English lark except that it does not 
sing and has two white feathers in the tail, one sees no birds at all. 
By and by however one finds out that there are several more, and after 
travelling in the back country one begins almost to believe that 
Canterbury is not much more deficient in birds than our own island 
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at home. The plains are entirely destitute of timber so that they find 
no shelter and are forced to take up their abode in the dense forests of 
the inner and Western portions of the settlement. The next thing that 
strikes one after having found out that there are birds is that they are 
wonderfully similar to our own-—most of our English birds are 
represented. The lark is nearly identical and the quail is the same — the 
hawk the same —the robin has its counterpart here in a bird with a 
slate coloured head and throat with a canary coloured breast, to all 
intents and purposes it is a robin for all that: it is much tamer than our 
robin at home so much so that you can kill as many of them with a stick 
as you please — that is if you have a mind to do so. All the wild birds 
hete are much tamer than they are at home. I have seen the rarest kind 
of mountain duck swimming within five yards of me as unconcernedly 
as though I had no soul for roast duck or seasoning. There are several 
ducks — the paradise duck is the commonest. The male bird when 
flying appears nearly black, the female black with a white head — a nun 
like looking bird. The male bird says “whiz-whiz-whiz” very much 
in his throat and dwelling a long time on the Z — the female screams 
like Bryant’s water fowl was supposed to be shortly about to scream 
at the time that he addressed her. See these birds on the ground and 
their plumage appears very beautiful indeed — the moment they take 
wing they appear to resume their sable habiliments. Then there are the 
grey duck and the mountain duck — rarer, less striking in their personal 
appearance, and better eating. The wren and the tomtit and the thrush 
all are represented quite as nearly or even more so than the robin save 
that the tomtit is black headed with a yellow breast. By the way I 
should have said that the paradise duck is not a duck proper but a 
goose. Besides these however there is a large kind of parrot called the 
kaka of a dusky green and a dirty red plumage, and a very pretty little 
parroquet — glossy green with a little blue and yellow. The parson 
bird is as big as a starling with a glossy starling looking appearance 
save that from his throat projects a cravat-like tuft of white feathers — 
whence his name. This bird sings very sweetly—as do the others 
generally —- and can be taught to talk very well. The wood hen is a 
wingless bird marked not wholly unlike a hen pheasant but with a 
short bobtail instead of a long one. This bird walks round about your 
fire when you are camping out with imperturbable gravity. It will eat 
everything and anything —it has the reputation of being a very foul 
feeder — and I partly believe it; when stewed however for a good long 
time it is considered very good eating. It is generally very fat and the 
oil that is extracted from it is reckoned sovereign for wounds and for 
hair and for greasing boots and in fact is supposed to be one of the 
finest animal oils out. It comes to anything red and is very easily caught 
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— every step it takes it pokes its head forward and bobs its tail up and 
down which gives it a Paul Pry sort of look that is rather ludicrous. 
There is a large and very beautiful pigeon — and besides these I should 
add the “More pork”, a night bird which is supposed to say these 
words; if so it may prove a very unromantic interruption to some 
future New Zealand pair of lovers, who may have saught the retirement 
of the forest (they'll call it “bush” not forest) to breathe forth their 
vows of eternal and disinterested affection. ‘Don’t you remember 
that sweet night Marie”, (methinks I hear some future Alphonso 
saying) “Don’t you remember that sweet night when” — “Hush 
dearest hush” — returns Marie, “I thought I heard the more-pork” 
(Alphonso is very properly disgusted). The laughing jackass is unlike 
the well behaved boy inasmuch as the latter is seen and not heard — the 
former is heard but has never yet been seen. I should never have 
supposed it resemble a laughing jackass, never having heard a jackass 
laugh, unless I had been told that it did so — but the parties who stood 
sponsors for the bird doubtless knew what they were about and I 
might be highly culpable were I to style them fanciful or misinformed. 

So much for the birds — not that I have enumerated all by any means, 
but I believe I have not omitted many that are likely to strike the eye 
of a traveller—a more intimate acquaintance with peculiar localities 
will doubtless enable me to extend my list; my object is not however 
to write a natural history of New Zealand but to set down the leading 
features — those things which are most familiar and attract the most 
general observation. With regard to the gigantic extinct bird the Moa 
or dinornis, I may mention that its bones are constantly found and that 
near each is always situated a small heap of round smoothly polished 
agate or flint or cornelian stones — from the size of a bantam’s egg 
downwards. These were the gizzard stones of the individual -I am 
not laughing but as serious as ever I was in my life. 

Now then for the “Coo-ey”’. This corresponds to our English Hoy! 
Halloa! but is infinitely more puzzling — for the Hoy and the Halloa 
ate generally but preludes to an explicit expression in plain English 
of the wishes of the Hoyer or the Halloer to the Hoyee or Hallowee 
respectively. Coo-ey however is far more extended in its signification 
and is often expected to convey that signification in itself. Coo-ey can 
be heard for a very very long way — the “Coo-” is dwelt on for some 
time and the “ey” is brought out sharp and quick in high relief as it 
were from the Coo — and at an unnaturally high pitch. It requires some 
courage to give vent to a Coo-ey at first; the first attempts are generally 
abortive, not to say rather doleful and at the same time ludicrous; by 
and by however as one gains confidence one’s Coo-eys are more 
successful; my own at present is quite unimpeachable though in 
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England nothing would have induced me to give utterance to such a 
noise on any consideration. 

The butcher boy is coming up with the meat. He Coo-eys a long 
way off and by the time he has got up to the house the door is opened 
to receive the meat and he goes on his way rejoicing. A man comes to 
the Rakaia and finds it bank to bank — he looks at it for some time and 
then seeing Dunford’s accommodation house on the other side the 
river he Coo-eys some three or four times to it. At Dunford’s accom- 
modation house they see the river bank to bank and the man on the 
other side of it. They hear him Coo-ey by which he means come over 
and help me, and they Coo-ey back again which means its no earthly 
use your stopping there you fool, the river’s bank to bank and no 
human being can cross. Coo-ey means breakfast’s ready — dinner’s 
ready —-I’’m coming —bring the ferry boat—mind your eye —- come 
here — get out of the way there — where are you? — I’m here -— 
in fact anything and every thing, the remaining interpretations to 
be discovered as the classics have it “inter legendum’”’. The worst 
of the sound is that the moment anyone cooeys all within earshot 
interpret it differently and consider it to have been personally addressed 
to themselves. 

So like Herodotus whose authority I must plead for this discursive 
style of narration (although the real excuse must be made on the 
ground of the excessively adverse circumstances under which I am 
writing) I have brought the reader safely back to the side of the stream — 
colonially creek — which divides my run on one side from that of one 
of my next neighbours whose house however is more than thirty miles 
off. There I cooeyed and then the Irishman came down the terrace and 
met us. He had given us up for lost and had seen my ghost appearing 
to him and telling him where I lay or something of the kind I didn’t 
enquite particularly what. Then we went up the terrace and com- 
menced taking the swag off our horses. 

Apropos of swag I may as well mention here that people travelling 
are always accustomed to carry their blankets with them — in the back 
country there are very few stations where blankets are provided for 
more than the actual inmates of the house or hut — besides which a 
person might easily be benighted, and have to camp down before 
attiving at his destination. My swag generally is as follows — A mackin- 
tosh sheet, two blankets, one rough peajacket, saddle bags and a tether 
rope wound round my horses neck — then I consider myself equipped 
for any emergency save that if I meditate camping out beforehand I 
take a pannikin for making tea and a little axe for cutting fire wood — it 
is very handy and very easily carried — but I must not digress at present 
though I will take an early opportunity of describing the whole 
business of camping out. 
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When I got to the place which I suppose I must almost now begin 
to call “home” it was already dark and a cold drizzling rain had set in 
for an hour or more. It had been wet weather almost continuously 
from the day I left for Christchurch to that of my return, and accord- 
ingly I need not say that matters had not progressed very much during 
my absence. We had had lovely weather when I was up before and had 
taken advantage of it to put up a V hut in which I had slept the night 
before I left, our meat coming then to an end I convoyed my cadet 
across the Rangitata, which was then quite low and not up to the 
horse’s belly anywhere, I then went down to XtChurch partly to meet 
the mail, partly to bring up some additional necessaries, enjoining my 
| cadet to return with more beef as soon as possible. On my return ten 
| days after (myself having been detained two days on the Rakaia) I 
| found him still there having been prevented from crossing the river 
| by a fresh which came down shortly after we had crossed it —I then 
| convoyed them back again and so we arrived safely at the V hut. 
| A V hut is a roof, in shape of course like the letter V, set down 
| without any walls upon the ground — mine is 12 foot long by 8 foot 
broad. It is not customary to have a fireplace in a hut of this description 
but I had left space for one in mine as I daily expected winter to set in 
in earnest, and as I am informed that my hut is not at the lowest 
| computation under two thousand feet above the level of the sea I did 
| not relish the idea of taking all my meals al fresco in all weathers. No 
signs of winter however had set in by the twenty first of May in which 
month I left — the nights, true, were frosty, but the days serene, calm 
and most enjoyable - now however the wet weather had fairly com- 
| menced and matters looked very different. The snow that was before | 
| upon the tops of the mountains had crept down a long way lower | 
| upon their flanks. There had been a few days Sou’wester with snow 
| just as I was travelling up with the Irishman and cadet number one 
but the effects of this had long disappeared - now however the high 
| mountains were deeply clothed in snow and gave one the impression 
| of not being about to part with their icy mantle ere the return of 
summer. It is wonderful however how much of it is now melted off 
them. 
| The hut - now fully complete and for its size wonderfully com- 
| fortable (I have written all this in it) - was then supposed to be finished 
| save the chimney, but was discovered not to be air tight nor water 
: tight; the floor, or rather the ground, was soaked and soppy with mud; 
| 


the nice warm snow grass on which I had lain so comfortably the night 
before I left was muddy and wet; altogether there being no fire the 
place was as revolting looking an affair as one would wish to see — 
coming wet and cold off a journey we had hoped for better things. 
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There was nothing for it but to make the best of it, so we had tea, 
and fried some of the beef—the smell of which was anything but 
agreeable — and then we sat in our great coats on four stones round the 
fire and smoked; then I baked and one of the cadets washed up — 
unorthodox but I think on the whole preferable to leaving every- 
thing unwashed from day to day, and then we arranged our blankets 
as best we could and were soon asleep alike unconscious of the dripping 
rain which came through the roof of the hut and of the cold raw 
atmosphere which was insinuating itself through the numerous 
crevices of the thatch. We will awake to a new chapter. 


CHAPTER II 


I slept in all my wet things — boots and all — how could I dry them? 
How change them? I have done so often since I have been in New 
Zealand and cannot say that I have ever felt the least harm from it, 
though I would always change if I could. I have been much more 
particular however about another kind of damp which I regard as 
highly pernicious—I mean that which rises from even the dryest 
ground and which will search through any amount of blankets. I have 
always been careful to lay small broken boughs and cut snow grass or 
tussock grass with the little axe, and having spread this on the ground 
have then laid my mackintosh sheet over that and no damp can pene- 
trate through such a protection. It is the wet from below that I fear — 
not the wet from above. I have not had a cold or the ghost of a cold 
since I have been in New Zealand. 

Rising with the first faint light of early morning I crossed the creek — 
a rushing mountain stream which runs down the valley in which my 
hut now is, and over which by taking it in two streams you can find 
two or three crossing places in a hundred yards, where you can get 
over dry shod without any difficulty. I crossed this creek and went to 
look at the horses. There is no feed on this side the creek at present — 
it was all burnt in early Autumn and the grass will not grow again till 
Spring — on the other side there is splendid feed so we turn our horses 
on to that. We kept one on the tether — tethered to a tussock of grass 
by a peculiar kind of New Zealand knot —and let the others loose; 
they will always keep together and are sure not to leave the one that is 
tethered far off; that is if they know the horse. The nuisance of keeping 
a horse tethered is that he is pretty sure to tie himself up as it is called. 
New Zealand grass is not a sward like English grass but it consists 
chiefly of large yellow tussocks of a very stiff, tough, hard grass which 
neither horse nor cattle nor anything else will eat except when it is 
springing up tender and green after having been just burnt. So tough 
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is it that when you tether your horse to it he may pull all night but 
cannot get away unless you have selected a very weak one and he pulls 
it up root and all out of the ground — but this rarely happens and never 
should happen at all. Well, the horse advances cropping the tender 
grasses that spring up between and underneath the tussocks; he then 
turns round, and of course turns the rope too; the rope then may very 
probably be detained round either a Spaniard or a burnt tussock or a 
small piece of Irishman or what not; the horse goes on cropping the 
grass and winds his rope round this just like the picture of the hare in 
Cruikshanks’s illustration of the waggish musician. Sometimes he may 
be doubly or trebly tied up and of course he may have contrived to do 
this within half an hour of the time he was first tethered out. It is a 
very annoying thing to go to your horse the first thing in the morning 
and find him tied up and so of course unable to feed when you have 
been wanting him to fill his belly against a long day’s journey. There 
ate few places where a horse does not stand a pretty good chance of 
getting tied up (it is astonishing how small a thing will answer the 
purpose) but on the whole I prefer tethering a horse to putting a pair 
of hobbles on him, so do almost all here. Of course the last care of a 
considerate traveller before going to bed and his first care before even 
washing in the morning is to look at his horse. 

Well I went to look at the horses, the creek was high — too high to 
get over dry shod — but very crossable. I changed the horse that was 
on the tether, one of my cadet’s, and tethered my own mate on as 
nice a spot as I could find. I then returned and had breakfast — it was 
still raining, as indeed it had been all night - and breakfast was not 
much more comfortable than tea had been the night before. Then we 
all set to work at the hut, completed the chimney and made the thatch 
secute by laying thin sods over the rafters and putting the thatch (of 
which we could not readily get any more, all the snow grass on my 
side the creek being burnt) over these sods—as secure and warm a 
covering as can be possibly imagined. In the evening we lighted our 
first fire inside the hut, and none but those that have been in similar 
conditions can realise the pleasure with which we began ere bed time 
to feel ourselves again quite warm and almost dry. It rained all day — 
had we not got over the Rangitata when we did we should assuredly 
have been detained another week — it rained, I say, all day and the 
creek got very high indeed; it has a river bed some three or four 
hundred yards wide opposite my hut and precipices or very like them 
descend on it upon either side as you go higher up. I climbed the 
terrace just above the hut from time to time and could see the mare on 
the other side still with her head down to the ground quietly feeding. 
“You may stop there all night” said I to myself, for I did not relish 
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crossing the creek in its then condition. We could hear the boulders 
thump, thump, thump beneath the roaring of the waters and the colour 
of the stream was bright ochre and as thick as pea soup. Next morning, 
the rain having continued all night, matters were worse; and worse 
still the mare was not feeding, she was evidently tied up — the only 
wonder being that she had not tied herself up before. Matters seemed 
less likely to improve than to deteriorate, so I determined to cross the 
creek at once and release her. 

Each stream was a furious torrent more resembling a continued 
cascade, or series of very strong rapids, than anything else; the thump- 
ing and clattering of the boulders beneath the water was perfectly 
horrid; divesting myself however of my coat, trousers and stockings, 
and retaining my boots shirt and waistcoat, I advanced very gently into 
the first and least formidable of the two streams. I did keep my footing, 
and that was all; in the second I got carried off my legs a few yards, 
and pretty severely knocked about by boulders as big as my head 
which were being carried down the stream like pebbles. I then released 
the mare, tethered another horse; the risk of losing all the horses 
being too great to allow me to let them run then, while still new to 
the place — (we let them all run now) — and then I found my way back 
to the side of the larger stream. This time I was hardly in before my 
legs were knocked from under me and down I went helter skelter 
willy nilly — of course quite unable to regain my lost footing. I lay on 
my back at once and did not resist the stream a bit, kicked out with my 
legs and made the bank I wanted before I had been carried down 
fifty yards — to try to swim would have been absurd. I knew perfectly 
well what I was doing and was out of the water in less time than it has 
taken me to write this. The next stream I got over all right and was soon 
in the hut before the now blazing and comfortable fire. 

Oh! what fires we made — how soon the snow grass dried! — how 
soon the floor, though even now damp, ceased to be slushy! — then we 
humped in three stones for seats —- on one of which I am sitting writing 
while the others ate at work upon the house — then we confined the 
snow gtass within certain limits by means of a couple of poles laid 
upon the ground and fixed into their places by means of pegs — then 
we put up several slings to hang our saddle bags, tea, sugar, salt, 
bridles* etc.—then we made a horse for the saddles —four riding 
saddles and a pack saddle — underneath this go our tools at one end 
and our culinary utensils — limited but very effective — at the other. 
And now for some time this hut has been so neatly packed in the first 
instance, and everything has been so neatly kept ever since, that when 
we come into it of a night it wears an aspect of comfort quite domestic, 


*“Bundles” in A First Year in Canterbury Settlement p. 87. 
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E. P. Sealy’s photograph of the homestead buildings at Mesopotamia about 1870. The top 
of Butler’s cottage can just be seen over the Campbell’s house on the right. 


The Campbell's 


< soe sini —— : 
house in the early eighteen seventies, from a watercolour by S. Cousins. 


The Campbell homestead about 1900 with the stone dairy showing beyond the gate and 
smoke from Butler’s cottage behind. Mt. Sinclair in the background. 


Butler’s cottage and the dairy about 1900. 


Butler’s cottage about 1920 showing its rapid deterioration after the departure of Colin 
Urquart and his family in 1911. 


Butler’s cottage and the dairy about 1924. 


Butler’s cottage site in 1960 marked by concrete posts and the plaque erected by the 
Canterbury Centennial Committee. The remains of the dairy still stand on the right. 
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even to the cat which sits and licks my face of a night and purrs, 
coming in always just after we are in bed by means of a hole under our 
thatched door which we have left for her especial benefit. We were 
recommended by all means to tether her out for a day or two until 
she got used to the place, but the idea struck me as so excessively 
absurd that I did not put it in practice - joking apart however it is a 
thing constantly done. 

Rats are either indigenous to New Zealand or have naturalised 
themselves here with great success. They would come round us while 
we were sitting round the fire and steal the meat in the coolest manner, 
and run over us while asleep in the tent before we had put this hut up. 
Now however we seem entirely free from them and bless the cat night 
and day. 

I said I would take an early opportunity of describing the process 
of camping out. It should be commenced if possible one hour before 
full dark — twilight is very short here. I never found it out so much 
as when crossing the Rangitata the other day — not the occasion to 
which I have alluded above — but since then opposite Mt Peel some 
thirty miles lower down. There it is all in one stream — of which more 
anon. Well-—it was day-light when I got into the stream and dark 
when I got out, and allowing for a slight mistake which I made in the 
ford at first I don’t suppose I was more than seven or eight minutes in 
the water. 

An hour before dark is not too much to allow of all preparations 
being made in comfortable daylight. Of course the first thing to look 
out for in choosing a spot wherein to camp is food for the horse — it 
must be a place where the horse can feed well against the next day’s 
journey. The next thing to look at is water for yourself, and the third 
thing is firewood and, if possible, shelter. Feed, water, and firewood, 
on having found a spot possessing these requisites — no easy matter 
in but too many places — first unswag the horse. Either tether him out 
or let him run according to the propensity of the animal; in nine cases 
out of ten a horse may be safely trusted not to wander many hundred 
yards from ones camp fire and if there be two or three horses to tether 
one is quite sufficient. Then kindle a fire, in wet weather a matter often 
involving considerable delay. The secret of successfully kindling a fire 
lies in having lots of very small wood ready beforehand; dry wood, 
even though wet, can soon be taught to light when green wood, even 
though comparatively dry, will do nothing but smoke and smoulder 
and make the eye to smart and weary the lungs with blowing. As a 
general rule blowing is the refuge of the incompetent —a few puffs 
may sometimes help a lame dog over the stile, but as a general rule 
if a fire wants more than this it is a sure sign that it has been badly 
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laid or that the wood has been badly selected. White men when camp- 
ing out generally make a very large fire. The Maori makes a little one — 
he says “‘the white man a fool, he makes a large fire and then has to sit 
away from it”. Myself I have generally followed the example of my 
own colour (not but what I have been twice mistaken for a maori)*. 
Then set on a pannikin of water to boil— when it boils throw in a 
handful of tea and let it simmer: sweeten to taste; fish out your bread 
and meat and by the time you have commenced feeding you will as a 
general rule find that dark has begun to descend upon the scene. Then 
the great thing to do is to avoid laying anything down without knowing 
where to find it again — or you will rue it. Lay everything that you have 
to lay down in one place — close by your saddle. After tea at which you 
will have had plenty of companions in the shape of robins and other 
small birds with perhaps a wood hen or two all of whom will watch 
your proceedings with the greatest interest, smoke a pipe and then 
cut up black birch boughs or tussock grass or snow grass, or all three, 
and make yourself a deep warm bed — if not too tired — and then lay 
your saddle on its back; spread the mackintosh sheet with the blanket 
on the top of it; keep up a good fire and lie down to rest, having just 
said good night to your horse. Use the hollow of the saddle as a pillow 
(and its astonishing what a comfortable pillow it makes); dont take off 
any of your clothes except your boots and coat (not that I ever take 
off the former of these myself); strap the mackintosh sheet, blankets, 
and all round your body and I dont think there is any fear of your 
catching cold or even fee/ing cold. I have slept very warm and com- 
fortably thus and in the morning found the remains of the tea frozen 
in my pannikin, my sponge hard and unmanageable and my blankets 
coveted with frozen dew. 

I will now return to the V hut for a-little while. First I will describe 
its situation. It is about eight miles up a river bed that comes down 
into the Rangitata on the south side not in my opinion very far from 
the source of that river. Some think that the source of the river lies 
many miles higher and that it works its way yet a long way back in 
the mountains, but as I look up the river bed I see two large and 
gloomy gorges at the end of each of which are huge glaciers distinctly 
visible to the naked eye but through the telescope resolvable into 
tumbled masses of blue ice exact counter part of the Swiss and Italian 
glaciers. I consider these enough to account for even a larger body of 
water than is found in the Rangitata and have not the smallest intention 
of going higher up the river to look for country.7 


*Compare Diary of E. R. Chudleigh, 1950, page 68: “Dec. 2, 1862. Mr Butler the person Pattisson Abe with, came here 
to-day. He is one of the cleaverest men in N.Z. He is a little man and nearly as dark as a Mouray. . 


+He soon changed his mind. In December-January 1860-61 he explored these headwaters with J. H. Baker. 
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My river bed flows into the main stream of the Rangitata a good 
way lower down. On either side of it rise high mountains — the spurs 
and abutments of the great range; from these again descend numerous 
streams into my river bed each through a grassy valley — the upper 
part of which however is bare and shingly and is now (June 20) covered 
with snow, not so thickly however as we had expected by a long way. 
The largest of these numerous tributary streams flows into it from the 
Kastern side about eight miles up it, and at the confluence of the two 
streams I have built my hut. A beautiful wood, large, but not too 
large, clothes a portion of the lower side of the mountains close down 
to the juncture of the streams, affording alike shelter and fire wood and 
timber. The mountains embosom my hut upon all sides save that the 
open valley in front allows me the full benefit of the whole days’ sun, 
ot nearly so. The climate of New Zealand is notoriously windy, but 
so sheltered and secluded is this spot that I have scarcely had a breath 
of wind ever since I have been up there, though on getting down to 
the main valley of the Rangitata I have generally found it blowing up 
or down (chiefly down) the river bed with great violence. From the 
terrace just above my hut I can see a small patch of the Rangitata in 
the distance and have often noticed the clouds of sand blowing down 
the river when no air is stirring at my own place — the wind blows up 
and down the main river and does not reach up my river bed for above 
three or four miles. Thus whether there be a Sou Wester blowing or a 
Nor Wester if I feel either at all they come from the North East. Of the 
winds however I will write you in another place. 

I have about fifteen thousand acres up this valley and about ten or 
twelve thousand more adjoining it, but divided from it by a high ridge 
with three or four good high passes over it. People meet me whenever 
I come down to Christchurch and ask me if I am frozen out yet — and 
pity me for having buried myself as they call it in such an out of the way 
place. All I can tell them is that I have not had a flake of snow yet; that 
whenever I go down to my neighbours five and twenty miles off I 
find that they have been having much colder and more unpleasant 
weather than myself; that the rain I have alluded to above was alike 
felt and alike commented upon all over the plains and back country 
and considered everywhere to have been some of the vilest weather 
known in the settlement, and that the very people who most profess 
to pity me are those who were laughed at in exactly the same manner 
themselves for taking up the country adjoining my own than which 
nothing can have turned out better, and that in my opinion their pity 
is principally dictated by a regret that as they were about it they did 
not go a little further and get the country of which I am now only too 
well content to call myself the possessor. A few years hence when 
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people have taken up the glaciers beyond me I am sure I shall find 
myself doing exactly the same thing; so invariably has it happened here 
that even the most despised country has turned out well; and so many 
cases have there been of people taking up country and then absolutely 
refusing to have anything to do with it, and of others quietly stepping 
into it free gratis and for nothing and selling it at the rate of one 
hundred pounds for the thousand acres—the usual price paid for 
country — that I have not the smallest doubt that after I have completed 
my stay here during the winter, finished the house, brought a dray up, 
and put up a yard or two I may be a thousand pounds in pocket — the 
reward of my adventures. But I must most emphatically express my 
belief that there is no more available country left in this province 
untaken up. It may appear absurd to suppose myself the last fortunate 
individual who has succeeded in procuring country without buying it, 
but I must urge that I have followed up the Hurunui, the Waimakariri 
the Rakaia and the Rangitata and only been successful in the case of 
the last named river; that the Waitangi [Waitaki] the largest of all is 
notoriously explored and that much more country has been taken up 
in that district than actually exists; and that I should go on exploring 
myself were I not strongly of the opinion that I should make nothing 
by my motion. 

True — the West Coast remains, the tower in which the slumbering 
princess lies whom none can rescue but the fated prince — but we know 
that the great Alpine range descends almost perpendicularly into the 
sea upon that side the island and that its sides are covered with 
dense impenetrable forest of primeval growth. Here and there at the 
mouths of the rivers a few flats may exist or rather do exist, but over 
_ these rolls upward to the snow line a heaving mass of timber. I do not 
say but that my own curiosity concerning the West Coast is excited, 
and that if all is well I intend to verify the reports of others with my 
own eyes, but I have little faith in the success of the undertaking and 
should go more as a traveller and an explorer than as a person intending 
to make any money by the expedition. 

I have yet much to write. I should like to describe the general 
features of the New Zealand rivers, or rather of the Canterbury rivers; 
the remarkable Nor ’west winds, the South west winds, the character 
of the plains, and the peculiarities of the inhabitants ; but for the present 
I have trespassed sufficiently upon the patience of the reader. 

Flax and cabbage trees belong more to the front country, they are 
not so characteristic of the back; the forests too upon the front side of 
the mountains are well worthy of a description but these things I will 
reserve for the present. The departure of the mail is at hand, and I must 
atise from my stone in my V hut and take these papers down to 
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XtChurch. Let the reader be set to write under similar circumstances 
occasionally getting up to turn a damper or to assist in carrying a 
heavy log of timber from the bush to the scene of the building opera- 
tions and he might perhaps write English neither better nor more 
coherent than I have done. On these grounds claiming his indulgence - 
for the present I bid him a hearty farewell. 


APPENDIX 1 


Samuel Butler’s letters to his neighbours C. G. Tripp and J. B. Acland, 
joint owners until October 1862 of Mount Peel and Orari Gorge 
stations. Forest Creek divided their land from Butler’s. These letters 
ate held by the Canterbury Museum, Christchurch. 


Dear Tripp — 

You ask what I will take for my hut & section up Forest Creek. 
I will take £40 for the section —the hut is in an unfinished state & 
really not worth mentioning — 

I did not buy the land for any other reason than because it was then 
absolutely necessary to me —it is not so now though in a few years 
time the spot would suit me well for an out station — still as I could 
find others on my own run though perhaps less convenient I should 
be loth to build upon yours. 

I said the improvements are not worth mentioning, you may have 
the lot & section for £40 cash — that we may understand each other 
definitely let me say that I will not take less. 

Wright tells me that you have sheep up pretty near on to Forest 
Creek — we do not use that part of the run & consequently have seen 
nothing of them — Of course this place is at your disposal in whatever 
manner you may find it most convenient to yourself & hands — 

I have received so much accomodation from yourself that I shall be 
only too glad to have an opportunity of rendering this station of any 
use to you — 


With kind regards to Mrs. Tripp 


Believe me 
Your’s truly 
S. Butler — 
Mesopotamia — 
Oct. 13. 1861. 


P.S. If any men come up to you on the look out for work will you 
send me one up — he can’t miss the way — 1 want a man for about two 
months to do all sort of station work —a little fencing sod work & 
post & rails— Would give 25s. a week for two months — would like 
a quiet respectable fellow not given to rowdy & profane habits. 
S.B. 
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June. 
Dear Mr. Acland, 

Do you want to buy about forty six tooth rams (a few younger and 
none older) at the rate of £2 per head —? If so I can accommodate 
you, for my own have already been in my flock eighteen months and 
I have just bought forty new ones. 


Should you want rams these are worth your inspection; it is with 
great regret that I now offer them for sale, as they are very good ones. 
Old Rawle* knows one of them which escaped from me near his hut 
when I was driving them up, and that one is an average specimen. 


Also if you ate sending to put up a hut in my neighbourhood, & 
have any men coming up to my place I should gratefully accept the 
present of a young male fowl. Mr. Tripp gave me a cock & hen, but 
I unfortunately smothered the cock, and the disconsolate widow is 
pining for her mate. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Acland. 


Tam 
Your’s truly, 
S. Butler - 


Dear Mr. Acland, 

I write to inform you that a mob of your sheep about six or seven 
hundred in number have crossed Forest Creek on to my run; my shep- 
herd fortunately heard them and turned them off again before they got 
within some miles of my own. He has this day found fifty more, 
which he has also turned off — He informs me that you have a large 
mob of ewes, many of them with small lambs by their side, on the 
flat on your side of Forest Creek, and that they seem working up 
towards my old hut. My own sheep are now in the vicinity of my own 
house, and at the upper end of the run, but they will be moved down 
to lamb and will then be in more likelihood of going down towards 
Forest Creek. I am shorthanded and cannot leave the run, or I should 
have come down myself. 


I have (I believe) six ewes with lambs by their side near the bush; 
they are branded with a red shackle brand, and are some which Ryan 
got for me out of the bush — should you think it worth while to take 
them off me would you inform me what you will give me for them; 
should you not feel so inclined, I will move them as soon as I get © 
your answer. Ryan told me the other day that they were near Peel 
Forest on the flat just on your side, and that they all had lambs. I have 


*One of the Mount Peel station shepherds and boundary keepers whose hut was by the stream which now bears his name. 
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just been obliged to sack my bullock driver, or I should have ere now 
made my appearance, as it is I am rather a fixture, for we are intending 
to rub on without one till shearing. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Acland 


Believe me Yrs truly 
S. Butler. 


July 28, 1862. 

P.S. Should you wish to keep a shepherd at my place till your ewes 
are fit to move down, I shall be very willing to allow him to remain 
(free of charge) till such time as you find it convenient to move your 
sheep. 


Dear Mr. Acland 

I write a line of thanks for the vegetable marrow seed which Tiffin 
brought this evening. I assure you we are very much obliged. I shall 
shelter the young plants with a frame till I think all danger to be over — 

As for gooseberry or currant trees I fear it is indeed too late this 
year to think of moving them. 

I beg to inform you that my cherry trees ave buds on them and will 
I doubt not blossom — 

We are in sad distress on account of a cow which we got up yesterday 
and milked for the first time. She was so quiet that we milked her 
there and then with no leg rope, and without putting her into the bail. 
In the evening I came home, and found her with her hind leg broken 
above the fetlock: how she did it we cannot conceive. We are all in 
mourning about it. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Acland. 


Tam 
Youtr’s truly 
S. Butler 
_ Saturday Oct. 4 1862 - 


June 13, 1864. 


Dear Mr. Acland, 

If all’s well I sail tomorrow, and write a line to say that I have 
instructed Moorhouse to prepare a bond for £500 with interest at 
10 per cent from Dec. 2. 1863; the money to remain for 3 years certain, 
and after that six months notice to be given on either side. When the 
other sum comes out, another similar bond will make a simpler job 
of it than anything that Moorhouse & I could contrive considering 
the uncertainty that attaches to the arrival of the second sum, and the 
expenses would be very little greater. 
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I have left the license to occupy a very valuable section of freehold 
land in Stiffe’s hands. This section comprises 20 acres of land with a 
substantial two roomed house and an outbuilding upon it, the buildings 
may stand in need of a little repair — but I do not feel inclined to incur 
any expense upon them myself at present. This block is the only level 
land in the District, and is both well watered and close to a nice bush: 
I believe the section is numbered 2591,* it will possibly be the site of 
a future township — perhaps an accommodation house would do well 
there. The section might suit you: if you think it would you will hear 
of further particulars by applying to Mr. S. B. Stiffe of XtChurch — I 
only throw this out as a suggestion —I may succeed in disposing of it 
in England for something considerable. 

Please remember me very kindly to Mrs. Acland & believe me 


Your’s very truly 
S. Butler. 


*2591 was the Forest Creek section. Butler refers here to rural section 2750. 
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Butler’s Creek and the Name “Mesopotamia”? 


The large tributary stream which joins Forest Creek eight miles above 
the latter’s junction with the Rangitata River is known as Butler’s 
Creek. Here Butler built his V hut in May 1860. However, it is evident 
that Butler himself did not use his name for this, or any other tributary 
of Forest Creek. But he does apply it to a river which at first formed 
the northern boundary of his Mesopotamia run. It would seem that 
the Bush Stream of today was originally “Butler’s Creek”.* The 
evidence is as follows. 


On 28 March 1861, Butler made application in his own handwriting 
for run No. 402, being country lying in the central reaches of Bush 
Stream. It so happened that in many cases the runs granted by the 
Waste Lands Board on 30 August 1860 took little heed of the local 
topography and so did not agree closely with the areas originally 
applied for. Run 353 as described by Butler on 16 April included 
much of the Bush Stream Valley which was not in the run as allotted. 
He therefore applied for the balance as run 402. The boundaries of 
this run are specifically stated by Butler as— North, “The stream 
commonly called Butler’s Creek”’, East, “Run No. 338’’, that is to say 
King’s and Stace’s country. Three days after he had made this 
application in a letter to his father, ““The Rangitata, Forest Creek, 
and the Butler (so named, not by myself, but by consent of the 
neighbourhood) surround me by impassable boundaries from all but 
King and Stace....”! When Butler originally took up the Bush 
Stream valley it would have been natural for anyone in the locality to 
refer to this stream as “Butler’s”. The transposition of the name to the 
Forest Creek tributary must have taken place after Butler left New 
Zealand. 


The name Mesopotamia is found first in the writings of Polybius, 
first century B.c., and occurs frequently in those of the geographer 
Strabo, first century A.D. It is derived from the greek words mesos and 
potamos, meaning “the land between the rivers” — the Tigris and Euph- 
rates. Samuel Butler’s choice of the name for his sheep station was very 
apt. The station, when the name was first applied to it, lay between 
Forest Creek, the Rangitata, and Bush Stream.’Perhaps Butler, as he 


*Since this was written, proof has been found in a sketch map on the back of Butler’s panoramic view of Mesopotamia 
(see 3rd illustration after p. 34). This map shows the river now known as Bush Stream clearly labelled “Ye Butler’’. 
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gazed at the unexplored tangle of mountains to the west, let his mind 
roam back to the days when Mesopotamia was a frontier of the 
Graeco-Roman world. Or perhaps, mustering the high exposed 
slopes of the Bush Stream valley in the autumn, who knows but that 
he had in mind the Armenians who yearly, as the winter set in, drove 
their flocks down to the fertile plains between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates ? 

Butler’s licence to occupy the section of land on which Caton’s hut 
stood (R.S. 2750) was dated 11 October 1860 and in this Butler des- 
cribed himself as a stockowner of the “Forks of the Rangitata”. An 
early use of the name Mesopotamia is in Butler’s application for run 
No. 348 on 26 November 1860. In this, which is in his own handwriting, 
he gives his residence as ““Mesopotamia, Rangitata”’, and occupation 
“sheep farmer”. Run 348 was located up the Rangitata valley beyond 
Bush Stream, which had until then been the northern boundary of the 
station. 
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The Runs and Rural Sections which Comprised Butler’s 
Mesopotamia Station 


Run 353. Original application by S. Butler, gentleman, Christ- 
church, on 16 April 1860, for 10,000 acres in Bush Stream valley. 
Run allotted 30 August 1860, but reduced to 5,000 acres. Declared 
stocked by Butler, 21 January 1861. 


Run 367. Original Application by J. H. Baker on behalf of 
S. Butler, gentleman, Christchurch, on 10 May 1860, for 5,000 
acres in Forest Creek valley. Run allotted 30 August 1860. Declared 
stocked by Butler, 21 January 1861. 


Run 387. Original application by S. Butler, gentleman, Christ- 
church, on 6 September 1860, for islands in the Rangitata and its 
tributary streams to extent of 5,000 acres. Run allotted (?) 6 Sep- 
tember 1860. Declared stocked by Butler, 21 January 1861. 
Run 242. Original application by E. Owen and J. Carter, stock 
owners, Waimakariri, on 11 March 1858, for 10,000 acres between 
Sinclair range and Rangitata River. Run allotted 30 August 1858. 
Declared stocked by Owen and Carter (no date). Run transferred 
to S. Butler, 22 September 1860. 


Run 348. Original application by J. H. Caton and C. Bulmer, 
stock owners, Rangitata, on 26 March 1860, for 5,000 acres 
between Sinclair range and Rangitata River. Run allotted 31 
August 1860. Declared stocked by Caton (no date). Amended 
application by S. Butler, sheep farmer, Mesopotamia, Rangitata 
on 26 November 1860, and run transferred to Butler on this day. 
Declared stocked (250 sheep) by Butler on 26 November 1860. 
Run 214. Original application by Henry Phillips, junior, on 
8 October 1857, for 5,000 acres between Forest Creek and Rangi- 
tata River. Run allotted, 30 August 1860. Declared stocked by 
Phillips, 1 July 1858. Run transferred from Phillips to J. H. 
Caton, 7 February 1861, and from Caton to S. Butler, 14 February 
1861. 


Ryn 402. Original application by S. Butler, sheep farmer, 
Mesopotamia, on 28 March 1861, for 5,000 acres in Bush Stream 
valley. Run allotted and declared stocked (250 sheep) on (?) 
28 March 1861. 
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Run 338. Original Application by J. King and S. Stace, on 
20 February 1860, for 30,000 acres between Sinclair range and 
Rangitata River. Run allotted 31 August 1860, but reduced to 
10,000 acres. Declared stocked by King and Stace, 7 January 1861. 
Run transferred to S. Butler in (?) 1863. 

Run 376. Original application by J. H. Caton, stock owner, 
Lyttleton [sic], on 31 May 1860, for 5,000 acres along the south 
bank of the Havelock River. Run allotted 31 August 1860. 
Declared stocked by Caton, 29 November 1860. Run transferred 
to S. Butler in (?) 1861. 


Rural Section 2591. 20 acres of freehold at the junction of Forest 


Creek and Butlers Creek. Described in Butler’s application as, 
“In the Upper Rangitata District being a rectagular block about 
20 Chs by 10 Chs so as to include my hut & the bush adjoining the 
same subject to a road if required on survey’’, and signed, “‘Samuel 
Butler, Forest Creek, Runholder, June 28, 1860”. £40 cash was paid 
for the section and the certificate of title is still in Samuel Butler’s 
name. 


Rural Section 2750. 20 acres of freehold — the Mesopotamia homestead 


section which Caton and Butler raced to Christchurch to purchase. 
The description on the license, dated 11 October 1860, reads, 
“Twenty Acres of Land In the Forks of the Rangitata so as to 
include the Hut now built upon my run 242 — the Hut now building 
the Sheep Yard & stockyard if included within a twenty acre section 
as allowed by the Land Regulations & subject to a right of road if 
necessary”. Butler is described as being a ‘“‘Stockowner” of the 
“Forks of the Rangitata’’. 


Rural Section 4037. 20 acres of freehold shown on official maps as 


being adjacent to R.S. 2750, but the license issued to Butler on 
24 March 1862 describes it as, ““I'wenty Acres of Land in the upper 
Rangitata Dt being 20 Acres of the Large Bush situate on Run 338 
being a Rectangular block 24 Chs 51 links from North to South 
along the lower portion of the bush & intersected about midway 
by the Dray track from Mr Butlers Station to the bush aforesaid 
by Eight Chains 17 links subject to a road if required on Survey”. 
This license was granted to “Samuel Butler of Mesopotamia, Sheep- 
farmer’’. 

The above information is taken from the original application and 


licence forms held in the archives of the Lands and Survey Department, 
Christchurch. 
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R. E. OWEN, GOVERNMENT PRINTER, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND—1960 


25517—60 A 


Looking up Forest Creek. Butler’s Creek valley on the left. The V hut site was on the 
point of the central spur between these two rivers. 


Butler’s V hut site. Looking down Forest Creek to Mt. Harper. Butler’s Creek in the 
foreground. 
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